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Prevent War 


I am convinced that the 
world cannot stand another 
global war, and, as I see it, 
the thing to prevent such a 
tragedy happening is edu- 
cation. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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Editorial Comment 


Last Call for Short Stories 


Stories submitted in THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN 
Short Story Contest must be mailed by January 31, 
1948. Stories 2,000-4,000 words in length, giving 
an authentic picture of a public school teacher in 
action should be addressed to Short Story Contest, 
The Phi Delta Kappan, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Illinois. Any writer, anywhere, may enter 
the contest, and may submit as many stories as 
desired. Look for the stories in April or May! 


Concerning a Report 


“The extent of his education’ was “not im- 
portant” in determining whether a white man was 
prejudiced against Negroes, says the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights of a study reported 
therein. “Whether a man had been born in the 
North or the South was not important. . . 
What determined whether a white man was 
prejudiced against Negroes was the kind and 
amount of experience he had had with them. 
Where there was contact with Negroes on an equal 
footing in a situation of mutual dependence and 
common effort, prejudice declined.” Some things 
found important in determining attitudes included 
“how many times he had been to sea with 
Negroes,” and ‘how many times he 
had been under enemy fire.” 

We would like to think that edu- 
cation is important. Here is some- 
thing for educators to think about. 
What is our method of teaching? 

On Page 215 we reproduce part 
of the report of the Committee re- 
lating directly to education. The 
whole report bears upon the task of 
education, and we commend it to 
the thoughtful consideration of men 
committed to leadership and service. 


100 Year Expectancy 


The child born now can expect to 
live a century! The 100-year life ex- 
pectancy has been achieved, says Dr. 
Bortz, President of the American 
Medical Association. Barring acci- 
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dents, given proper care in infancy and youth, 
using present medical knowledge through the 
adult years, live to be 100! 

This achievement of medical science must be 
taken into account by social scientists, just as the 
achievement of atomic energy by physical scientists 
must be taken into account. 

Will the productive years, the working span 
of the average man’s life also be increased? There 
must be jobs using the talents of the older people. 
What changes are brought to education by this 
change in life expectancy? 

And shall we learn to get along with each other 
well enough not to kill the babies in war? 


Biological Warfare 


Biological warfare has developed much more 
potency than the atomic bomb, we are told by Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, executive secretary of the World 
Health Organization, Interim Commission. The 
populations of “‘continents could now easily be 
wiped out,” he says. “Armies, navies, and huge 
war plants are relegated to no importance by 
frightful new biological weapons. The tiniest 
country has the same war potential as the largest. 
All that is needed is an expert biologist with a 
laboratory and a small group of technicians . . . 
and there is no foreseeable way of 
coping with biological warfare.” 

Meanwhile the United States 
builds up a stockpile of atomic 
bombs, while other nations race to 
develop atomic energy. Much of 
our foreign policy is based on our 
might; we feel we can tell other 
nations what to do. 


Research for Education 


Charles Bursch told the School 
and College Section of the National 
Safety Congress, 


Education looks to General Electric 
for research in lighting, to insurance 
companies for research in accidents and 
safety education. It is a lousy shame 
that such a big enterprise as education 
has to look to interested agencies for 
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fundamental research in the problems of education. 


To which we say most heartily, ‘““Amen!” 


Compulsory Military Training 

We had hoped by this time to bring to the 
readers of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN a digest of 
arguments for and against universal compulsory 
military training in peacetime. The papers say 
the bills for this will be pressed in the Congress 
this January. 

The most extensive statement for this military 
training is the 448 page report of the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training, “A 
Program for National Security,’’ which is avail- 
able at 75 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Extensive materials are also available from 
the American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Materials against the proposal are perhaps best 
available from the National Council Against Con- 
scription, 1013 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The American Council on Education and 
the Educational Policy Commission have pub- 
lished statements in general supporting the po- 
sition that the necessity has yet to be demonstrated 
for such action, and that the funds can be put to 
better uses. 

Political realists among us should note the word 
that no money will be forthcoming for federal aid 
to education until universal military training leg- 
islation has been passed. If you talk too loud 
against the one, don’t expect the other; at least, 
that is the way some of the boys talk. Another bit 
of political realism is to realize that some of the 
big brass in the army will have to take lower rank 
and lower salaries unless they have big armies. 
There is competition for the tax dollar, and money 
spent for military training cannot be used to raise 
salaries for teachers in the public schools. War 
takes about nine out of ten dollars from the fed- 
eral treasury already. 

As nearly as I can make out, polls show three 
out of four or four out of five teachers opposed to 
compulsory military training. The usual poll 
shows two out of three people in the general pop- 
ulation in favor of compulsory military training. 
We note the latest clipping, from the National 
Council of Conference Lay Leaders of the Metho- 
dist Church, shows ‘“The Council is divided on 
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the question of peacetime universal military serv- 
ice. After debate, 48 registered opposition to the 
proposal before a congressional committee, 14 
favored it, and six were recorded as not voting.” 
Rather substantial church and labor groups have 
taken official action against the proposal. 

We regret our inability to present this material 
at this time. We hope you have collected for your- 
self elsewhere all the information you can get con- 
cerning this most important topic, in time to have 
your share in the creation of the legislation by 
writing your own legislative representatives. Now 
is the time for you to write. 

Maybe it is an occupational disease, but for 
what it is worth—this Editor is opposed to com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime. The re- 
port from the President’s Commission I do not 
find impressive; its frame of reference was limited 
by the President’s directive creating it. We noted 
too on the day of its appointment, the President 
told his press conference that as soon as the com- 
mittee reported, he was going to ask Congress 
for legislation enacting universal compulsory mili- 
tary training. (I have appointed a few commit- 
tees myself! ) 

I am against compulsory military training in 
peacetime— 

1. Because it dilutes the army. The army is 
supposed to be a killing group, ready to kill at 
a moment's notice upon the decision of civilians. 
It is more efficient without such dilution of the 
military purpose. 

2. Conversely, the army is not a proper educa- 
tional agency. Its officers are chosen for another 
purpose. Educational purposes are better served 
by educational agencies. Give any high school in 
the country the selected group, the equivalent 
staff, the money per pupil that was given the Fort 
Knox experimental training unit, and you will 
get educational results fully comparable to any- 
thing achieved there. 

3. The American people need not the disci- 
pline that will teach blind obedience (the kind 
that taught Germans to accept concentration 
camps in their midst) but training in initiative 
and self-responsibility. 

4. Our hope lies in avoiding war. 

We like the fact that General MacArthur abol- 
ished compulsory military training in Japan as 
the first step in teaching democracy. 





Democracy and the Atom 


By DAVID E. 


MERICAN educators and teachers need to pro- 
vide leadership in a program making known 
to the people the basic facts and meanings of 
atomic energy. Unless the American people as a 
whole become informed, so as to be able to chart 
their own destiny in the atomic age, then democ- 
racy in its essentials is doomed to perish by our 
own hands. 

The people of this country have for two hun- 
dred years shown how to make democracy a living 
reality. They will again demonstrate their capacity 
and their zeal for education and for genuine self- 
government. 

Our public figures have been men and women 
who were teachers by precept and by example. But 
the evil ones of the world are also teachers, by their 
example no less than by their doctrine. Thus, 
the whole struggle for possession of the spirit of 
man, the struggle between nobility and greatness 
on the one hand, and evil and meanness on the 
other, can be described as a contest between 
teachers. 

You are teachers by vocation, and to teaching 
you have dedicated your whole talents. Of the 
techniques of your calling, and of the merits of 
the differing methods of formal teaching I know 
next to nothing. But I know enough, as parent, 
as citizen, as public servant and as student of the 
history of man’s struggle to be free, to realize the 
central importance in society of teachers and the 
teaching function. It has seemed to me that one 
can, in a rough way, assess the chances that a peo- 
ple or nation will be able to keep its strength and 
preserve its freedom by noting the importance and 
prestige its people attach to teachers and to educa- 
tion. 


Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty 


In the perspective of time, the great importance, 
the terrible challenge to Americans of the release 
of atomic energy and the new fields of knowledge 
that this discovery opens up before us, does not 
lie solely in the incredibly destructive force of 
atomic weapons. The chief importance may not 
be in the wholly new and almost boundless sources 


LILIENTHAL 


* David E. Lilienthal is Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington 25, D. C.* 


of atomic energy to do man’s work that in time 
will be ours; nor is it in the great advances in the 
conquest of disease and suffering, nor in the radical 
improvement in agriculture and in nutrition which 
are on the way as a consequence of these early dis- 
coveries—indeed in some cases already achieved, 
in hospitals and laboratories over the country. All 
of these consequences are of vast significance, of 
course. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the role 
of atomic energy for weapons, for energy, and for 
research. 

But a principal danger to the people of this de- 
mocracy is that atomic energy in our own hands 
can become a threat to our basic liberties. It is not 
the plotting and design of evil-doers, from with- 
out and within, of which I speak. There is a more 
subtle hazard, and an ancient one: a disregard of 
the injunction that the blessings of liberty are only 
for the vigilant, the eternally vigilant. 

In our diligent efforts—the common goal of us 
all—to provide for this country the greatest pos- 
sible security in a world in which the release of 
atomic energy may in some future day no longer 
be even a limited American monopoly, in our ef- 
forts to control and develop this majestic force for 
beneficial use, we must not unwittingly and care- 
lessly adopt practices that are in reality authoritar- 
ian and dictatorial, that deny the essentials of our 
democratic faith and our democratic way of life. 


The Consent of the Governed 


This is not a danger—this threat to hard-won 
democratic principles—peculiarly associated with 
the discoveries of nuclear science and technology. 
It is only that atomic energy does bring the issue to 
a new high pitch, and in a manner that is both 
dramatic and readily understood. You are all aware 
of the argument, for it is not new, that the great 
modern advances of science and technology re- 


* From an address to the American Education Fellowship, Chi- 
cago, November 28, 1947, as abstracted by the Editor. 
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quire, and indeed dictate, the abandonment of es- 
sential individual rights and with them the whole 
dream of human dignity as the cornerstone of our 
institutions. At this very hour perhaps a billion 
people are being promised a higher standard of 
living, and dominion over the world for this price: 
that they dismiss as a dream the ideal of indi- 
vidual liberty, a dream that many assert technology 
has made a worthless illusion. For more than a 
generation before Hiroshima we have been told 
again and again—and not always from abroad!— 
that the “consent of the governed” is not com- 
patible with technical progress. The acceptance of 
this doctrine by the people of Germany and Japan 
and Russia is indeed the principal event of your 
lifetime and mine. 

This argument that technology dooms democ- 
racy can be simply stated. Democracy, it is said, 
assumes that the people as a whole are capable of 
educating themselves sufficiently so that their 
judgment about broad courses of policy will make 
sense, will be workable. Furthermore, democracy 
assumes that there is ¢#me enough for the people 
to educate themselves, and then to translate that 
knowledge and understanding into decisions and 
action, whether those decisions are made directly or 
through freely chosen representatives. 

These assumptions of the people’s capacity for 
education and decision, it is said, may possibly 
have been sound in a simpler world, but science 
and technology have changed all this. Science has 
made democracy obsolete, the argument runs, a 
museum piece, and whether our ideal of democ- 
racy be explicitly repudiated, as in Germany and 
Japan and Russia, or jettisoned by less candid and 
more subtle means (and this is predicted for us) 
the end of self-government is at hand. The things 
we hate we shall fix upon ourselves as a conse- 
quence of our own technical advances—this is 
what is foretold. 

A well-known business man, who is also a fa- 
mous student of human organization, told me the 
following story. The day, more than two years 
ago, that his newspaper told him that an atomic 
bomb had been successfully exploded and the 
basic energy of the universe released by man, his 
first reaction was to say to himself: ‘This may be 
the end of democracy and democratic freedom. In 
our efforts to control this force and develop it, we 
may find ourselves compelled to adopt the methods 
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of totalitarianism.” (This same friend, I should 
add, has spent much time since that day seeking 
to find practical ways to avoid this result.) 

Decisions important to us all will follow upon 
atomic energy. The whole fabric of international 
relations has been affected by this product of man’s 
scientific and technical skill. The functions of 
armies, navies and air forces, there have been af- 
fected and changed, as perhaps never before by 
any single event in centuries. The nature of war, 
and therefore the way in which wars are prevented 
and are begun has, broadly speaking, been affected. 
The bearing of this upon basic provisions of the 
American Constitution, and our whole concept of 
civil life is evident. Then, too, the accountability 
to the public of public servants, of men dealing 
with issues that affect your fate and that of your 
children, these too are matters profoundly altered 
by the secrecy in atomic energy matters imposed 
by Congress in the interest of national security. In- 
dustry will be greatly affected by atomic energy 
and this means too the place where human beings 
work, and what work it is they will do. Medicine 
and human health, agriculture and human nutri- 
tion, the relation of universities to government— 
the list of areas in which atomic energy will lead 
to change and result in far-reaching action could 
be extended almost without limit. 


Happiness at Stake 


Your lives and happiness are at stake in these 
decisions. But will you, will the people as a whole, 
be in on these decisions of broad course and pol- 
icy? Will the people’s judgment be consulted, will 
it prevail? If the answer is “No,” then have we 
not lost the essentials of democracy, and are our 
liberties not endangered? 


You Can Understand! 


There are two illusions about atomic energy that 
increase the danger of default by the American 
people, default in the process of self-education 
that is at the root of self-government. Both of 
these can be traced back, in part at least, to the 
ultra-dramatic way in which secrecy, during the 
war, necessarily blanketed this undertaking, as 
well as to the way in which the story was ultimately 
revealed, by the astounding news from Hiroshima. 
The announcement of the nuclear explosion was 
followed by perhaps the greatest verbal detona- 
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tion in history, a mushroom shaped cloud of words, 
40,000 feet in altitude, purple in color. From this 
the American people generally took away two 
impressions, and these they still retain. First: there 
is the impression that atomic energy is too hope- 
lessly technical and complicated for the average 
man to understand at all. Or, as it is usually 
phrased, “It’s all over my head.’ Second, the 
whole subject of atomic energy is in its entirety a 
closely held military secret, so there is no way the 
average citizen can become acquainted with it, or 
with what is going on in its development. 

Both of these impressions are quite erroneous. 
Nor shall we make real progress in self-education 
until these mistaken ideas are corrected. 

The starting point in atomic education is an 
understanding that the life and future of every hu- 
man being is inextricably woven into the fabric of 
atomic energy and the manner in which it shall be 
developed and used; in short that the stakes are 
very high indeed. 

That start having been made, the two first steps 
along the road of self-education are to establish 
a clear understanding first, that the essential facts 
of atomic energy required by the average man so 
he can discharge his obligations as a citizen are 
neither too complicated nor too technical for his 
understanding, particularly in the hands of a good 
teacher and with good teaching materials; and sec- 
ond that though there is an area of information 
that is secret and for obvious and incontestable 
reasons must continue to be kept closely held, 
there has long since been published and readily 
available wholly adequate information for the pur- 
pose to which I have referred. 


Education Is Our Greatest “Secret Weapon” 


The American people are quite capable of be- 
coming familiar with the essential facts, and of 
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acquiring a sense of their meaning in terms of the 
course of the Republic. Whether I am right or not 
turns upon the whole process of education, which 
has long been a special talent and almost a passion 
of this people, and which remains our greatest 
“secret’’ weapon. 

I believe I am right when I say that there is 
nothing in the nature of atomic energy, nor in the 
necessary requirements of secrecy in certain areas 
of knowledge that prevents the people as a whole 
from exercising their historic role of judging what 
shall be the course of public policy. 

But whether I am right, or whether I am wrong, 
this much I believe is clear, that if the American 
people, by default of their own or by the errors of 
those who are their public servants, do not have 
an active participation in these fateful matters, the 
substance of democracy has been lost. 

It is important for all of us, and particularly 
perhaps, to our teachers, to review at frequent in- 
tervals how fundamental to our entire way of life 
is this matter of public knowledge and public par- 
ticipation in the important issues of our lives and 
our national course. 


We Have Faith in the People 


It is well that we recall the basic tenet: that this 
democracy of ours is founded upon a faith in the 
judgment of the people as a whole. It is founded 
upon a belief that when the people are informed 
—honestly and clearly informed—their con- 
science and their common sense can be relied upon 
to carry us safely through any crises. This is not 
only our faith; by and large it is the way Ameri- 
can society has lived and the actual practice of our 
way of life. 

This is not merely a kind of mysticism. As a 
matter of fact it is, in a sense, a rather hardheaded 
doctrine. For as a people our experience has taught 
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the lesson that many heads are better than one 
head. We believe in the process of practical test- 
ing, by discussion; debate; ‘‘chewing things over’’; 
trying to “get the bugs out” of plans by skeptically 
examining them and probing them. 

This faith in the judgment of the people, once 
they are informed of the essential facts, this belief 
has an important companion idea. The corollary 
is this: the American people do not care for 
“‘master-minding.” We do have leaders, but not 
a Leader. And the leaders are definitely spelled in 
lower-case letters, not with a capital L. To remain 
a leader in American society it has always been 
necessary to appeal to the judgment of the people 
as a whole—the people in a community, in the 
case of local leadership and influence with one’s 
neighbors, the people of the whole nation in the 
case of a larger scene of activity. Neither heredi- 
tary claims, nor great wealth, nor past glories well 
deserved guarantee continued leadership in Ameri- 
can society. The place must be earned almost day 
by day. And the test of leadership in America has 
been the ability to win the confidence not of a 
ruling class, for there has not been such, but the 
confidence and respect of the people as a whole. 

We have long taken this phenomenon for 
granted. We grumbled at times because our neigh- 
bors were such fools and had to be persuaded, 
rather than take the say-so of some Great Mind or 
other; but it happened so often that various Great 
Minds turned out, in the end, to be very wrong, so 
that we are not often tempted to short-cut the 
slower, cruder, sometimes impolite system of ham- 
mering things out by public discussion. 





W arning 


Scientists are being mobilized by the big 
powers for war technology, as they were under 
Hitler, George D. Stoddard told the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston De- 
cember 10. ‘““The technology called national 
defense has crept in as master. 

“To attempt to be free would bring about 
charges of disloyalty.” 

The solution he suggests is for science to give 
its discoveries to a world organization like the 
United Nations for use in advancing peace. 
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Unique Declaration 


It is against such a background of our faith in 
education—education in its broadest sense as a 
foundation stone of democracy—that Congress 
placed in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946—pop- 
ularly known as the McMahon Act—a ‘‘Declara- 
tion of Policy,” almost without precedent. Congress 
made the following declaration: 


The effect of the use of atomic energy for civilian pur- 
poses upon the social, economic, and political struc- 
tures of today cannot now be determined. It is a field in 
which unknown factors are involved. Therefore, any 
legislation will necessarily be subject to revision from 
time to time. It is reasonable to anticipate, however, that 
tapping this new source of energy will cause profound 
changes in our present way of life. 


Now this is a statement almost unique among 
declarations by governments because it insists that 
we do not now have all the answers. A dictator, 
or the head of a military-dominated state, could 
hardly afford to make such an admission; the 
elected representatives of a free people can. Con- 
gress approached atomic energy with the attitude 
that we can only meet these problems and solve 
them by learning more, by all of us learning more. 
The frankness of this admission is evidence of our 
confidence in the democratic process, our faith in 
the judgment of the people, our reliance upon the 
processes and the techniques of education. 

The Congress made provision for carrying out 
its own responsibilities with respect to atomic 
energy. One of the purposes of the Act is to pro- 
vide for “A program of administration which will 

. enable the Congress to be currently informed 
so as to take further legislative action as may 
hereafter be appropriate.” To accomplish this, the 
Act established a standing Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, composed of nine members of 
the Senate and nine members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Under the Chairmanship of Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper of Iowa, formerly Governor of that 
state and an experienced public servant, a new kind 
of relationship is being established between an ad- 
ministrative Commission and the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people in the Congress of the 
United States. In spite of the complexities and 
perplexities of this new subject matter, the Joint 
Committee of the Congress and the Atomic Energy 
Commission are seeking to establish effective pub- 
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lic accountability by the Commission to the Con- 
gress while maintaining necessary secrecy. Our 
joint effort is to accomplish this without conflict 
with the principle that the responsibility for the 
execution of Congressional policies shall be clear- 
ly fixed upon an executive agency. I mention this 
as a modern example of the inventiveness, the po- 
litical inventiveness, which has characterized 
American history from the founding of the Re- 
public. 

However hard the members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee and their staff work at their 
task, obviously their efforts may be ineffective if 
their constituents have not also informed them- 
selves of the nature of atomic energy and the prob- 
lems it presents. 


The Concern of the Teacher 


Now all of these things—our tradition of edu- 
cation as a technique of democracy, our depend- 
ence upon this impolite hammering out process 
for public decisions, and our confidence in the 
judgment of an informed electorate supporting an 
enlightened and responsive legislature—these are 
the concern of the educator and the teacher. 

These were in the minds of the Congress in 
writing a flexible law. They were in the minds of 
the Senate Committee which spent a year holding 
hearings under the Chairmanship of Senator Brian 
McMahon of Connecticut, hearings and delibera- 
tions in both chambers that resulted in the Act 
which creates a civilian commission to manage the 
nation’s atomic energy enterprise. 

These are the things in our minds when we of 
the commission speak of a program of self-educa- 
tion in the essentials of atomic energy. Traditions 
of education and democratic self-government are 
the motives behind the community educational ef- 
forts initiated by a number of communities 
throughout the country. It is important to retain 
such activities in the people’s own institutions, 
among them the schools, colleges and universities. 
A vital part is peculiarly yours, as educators and 
teachers. 

This task of self-education is a very considerable 
one. It cannot be done over-night. But it cannot be 
done at all unless there is applied to the undertak- 
ing the skills, the techniques, the methods of teach- 
ing that your profession in all of its branches has 
developed, and can be expected to adapt to this 
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need. I urge the whole body of American educa- 
tors and teachers to assume a role of leadership in 
this matter. 

A Job for All Teachers 


Note that I did mot say science teachers and edu- 
cators. Atomic energy education is by no means 
only the business of teachers in the natural sciences. 
It also touches and concerns all the social sciences, 
English, the humanities in general, indeed the 
whole range and scope of teaching is involved. The 
consequences of atomic energy is a spectrum as 
broad as the spectrum of human activities itself, 
and therefore as broad as teaching itself. 


Create Teaching Tools! 


I am told that the tools of teaching, whether for 
the schools or for community teaching, do not 
exist, that no texts have been written adequate for 
this task. But surely they will be written and pub- 
lished: there is a need, a desperate need; the raw 
materials for such teaching tools are not secret nor 
difficult to secure; the men and women capable of 
preparing these teaching tools must step forward 
from among the body of American educators. If 
there be an inevitable lag before complete new 
materials are ready and widely distributed, that lag 
period need not be a total loss; indeed the teachers 
more than any others can see to it that this interim 
period is a fruitful one. 

The job has been defined for us. The guiding 
policies were laid down by the Congress in these 
words of the law creating this Commission: 

Accordingly, it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the people of the United States that, subject at all times 
to the paramount objective of assuring the common de- 
fense and security, the development and utilization of 
atomic energy shall, so far as practicable, be directed 
toward improving the public welfare, increasing the 
standard of living, strengthening free competition in 
ptivate enterprise, and promoting world peace. 





The Right to Education 


HE United States has made remarkable prog- 
‘ko toward the goal of universal education for 
its people. The number and variety of its schools 
and colleges are greater than ever before. Student 
bodies have become increasingly representative of 
all the different peoples who make up our popula- 
tion. Yet we have not finally eliminated prejudice 
and discrimination from the operation of either 
our public or our private schools and colleges. Two 
inadequacies are extremely serious. We have failed 
to provide Negroes and, to a lesser extent, other 
minority group members with equality of educa- 
tional opportunities in our public institutions, par- 
ticularly at the elementary and secondary school 
levels. We have allowed discrimination in the op- 
eration of many of our private institutions of 
higher education, particularly in the North with 
respect to Jewish students. 


Discrimination in Public Schools 


The failure to give Negroes equal education 
opportunities is naturally most acute in the South, 
where approximately 10 million Negroes live. The 
South is one of the poorer sections of the country 
and has at best only limited funds to spend on its 
schools. With 34.5 per cent of the country’s popu- 
lation, 17 southern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have 39.4 per cent of our school children. 
Yet the South has only one-fifth of the taxpaying 
wealth of the nation. 

Actually, on a percentage basis, the South 
spends a greater share of its income on education 
than do the wealthier states in other parts of the 
country. For example, Mississippi, which has the 
lowest expenditure per school child of any state, 
is ninth in percentage of income devoted to educa- 
tion. A recent study showed Mississippi spending 
3.41 per cent of its income for education as against 
New York’s figure of only 2.61 per cent. But this 
meant $400 per classroom unit in Mississippi, and 
$4,100 in New York. Negro and white school chil- 
dren both suffer because of the South’s basic in- 
ability to match the level of educational oppor- 
tunity provided in other sections of the nation. 

But it is the South’s segregated school system 


* From To Secure These Rights, Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, is 
lifted these sections discussing education.* 


which most directly discriminates against the 
Negro. This segregation is found today in 17 
southern states and the District of Columbia. 
Poverty-stricken though it was after the close of 
the Civil War, the South chose to maintain two 
sets of public schools, one for whites and one for 
Negroes. With respect to education, as well as to 
other public services, the Committee believes that 
the “separate but equal” rule has not been obeyed 
in practice. 

There is a marked difference in quality between 
the educational opportunities offered white children 
and Negro children in the separate schools. What- 
ever test is used—expenditure per pupil, teachers’ 
salaries, the number of pupils per teacher, trans- 
portation of students, adequacy of school build- 
ings and educational equipment, length of school 
term, extent of curriculum—Negro students are 
invariably at a disadvantage. Opportunities for 
Negroes in public institutions of higher education 
in the South—particularly at the professional 
graduate school level—are severely limited. 

Statistics in support of these conclusions are 
available. Figures provided by the United States 
Office of Education for the school year, 1943-44, 
show that the average length of the school term in 
the areas having separate schools was 173.5 days 
for whites, and 164 for Negroes; the number of 
pupils per teacher was 28 for white and 34 for 
Negroes; and the average annual salary for Negro 
teachers was lower than that for white teachers in 
all but three of the 18 areas. Salary figures are as 
follows: 
gute Beatles an Civil Rights, yu. ‘< Gatertasens Piaing 


Office, Washington, D. C. 178 pages, paper, $1.00. 
A newspaper reprint is available at 10 cents per copy from 


Zhe, Newspaper PM, Box 81, Times Square Station, New York, 


Members of the President’s Commission on Civil Rights were 
Charles E. Wilson, Chairman, Sadie T. Alexander, 
Carey, John S. Dickey, Morris L. Ernst, Roland B. J 
Frank B. Graham, Francis J. Haas, Charles Luckman, Francis P. 
Matthews, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Henry Knox Sherrill, Boris 
Shishkin, Dorothy Tilly, Channing Tobias. 
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Average annual salary 
of principals, super- 
visors, and teachers, 

in-schools for— 

W bites Negroes 


$ 661 
555 
1,814 
970 
515 
828 
2,002 
342 
1,590* 
1,249 
1,438 
615 
1,010 
946 


State or District of 
Columbia 


Mississippi 
Missouri 

North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 


Texas 
Virginia 
District of Columbia 


1,129 
2,610 


1 Higher salaries due to the fact that most Negro schools are 
located in cities where all salaries are higher. 


The South has made considerable progress in 
the last decade in narrowing the gap between edu- 
cational opportunities afforded the white children 
and that afforded Negro children. For example, 
the gap between the length of the school year for 
whites and the shorter one for Negroes has been 
narrowed from 14.8 days in 1939-40 to 9.5 days 
in 1943-44. Similarly, the gap in student load per 
teacher in white and Negro schools has dropped 
from 8.5 students in 1939-40 to six students in 
1943-44, 

In spite of the improvement which is undoubt- 
edly taking place, the Committee is convinced that 
the gap between white and Negro schools can 
never be completely eliminated by means of state 
funds alone. The cost of maintaining separate, but 
truly equal, school systems would seem to be ut- 
terly prohibitive in many of the southern states. 
It seems probable that the only means by which 
such a goal can finally be won will be through fed- 
eral financial assistance. The extension of the 
federal grant-in-aid for educational purposes, al- 
ready available to the land-grant colleges and, 
for vocational education, to the secondary school 
field, seems both imminent and desirable. 


Federal Aid? 


Whether the federal grant-in-aid should be 
used to support the maintenance of separate 
schools is an issue that the country must soon face. 

In the North, segregation in education is not 
formal, and in some states is prohibited. Never- 
theless, the existence of residential restrictions 
in many northern cities has had discriminatory ef- 
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fects on Negro education. In Chicago, for example, 
the schools which are most crowded and employ 
double shift schedules are practically all in Negro 
neighborhoods. 

Other minorities encounter discrimination. Oc- 
casionally Indian children attending public schools 
in the western states are assigned to separate class- 
rooms. Many Texas schools segregate Mexican 
American children in separate schools. In Cali- 
fornia segregation of Mexican American children 
was also practiced until recently. The combined ef- 
fect of a federal court ruling and legislative ac- 
tion repealing the statute under which school 
boards claimed authority to segregate seems to 
have ended this pattern of discrimination in Cali- 
fornia schools. 


Discrimination in Private Schools 


The second inadequacy in our present educa- 
tional practices in America is the religious and 
racial discrimination that exists in the operation 
of some private educational institutions, both with 
respect to the admission of students and the treat- 
ment of them after admission. 

The Committee is absolutely convinced of the 
importance of the private educational institution to 
a free society. It does not question the right of 
groups of private citizens to establish such institu- 
tions, determine their character and policies, and 
operate them. But it does believe that such schools 
immediately acquire a public character and im- 
portance. Invariably they enjoy government sup- 
port, if only in the form of exemption from taxa- 
tion and in the privilege of income tax deduction 
extended to their benefactors. Inevitably, they ren- 
der public service by training our young people 
for life in a democratic society. Consequently, they 
are possessed of a public responsibility from which 
there is no escape. 

Leading educators assert that a careful selection 
in admissions practices may be necessary to insure 
a representative and diversified student body. Lib- 
eral arts colleges, in particular, have used this 
reasoning to limit the number of students enrolled 
from any one race or religion, as well as from any 
geographical section, preparatory school, or socio- 
economic background. 

Nevertheless it is clear that there is much dis- 
crimination, based on prejudice, in admission of 
students to private colleges, vocational schools, 
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and graduate schools. Since accurate statistical 
data is almost impossible to obtain, this is difh- 
cult to prove. But competent observers are agreed 
that existence of this condition is widespread. Ap- 
plication blanks of many American colleges and 
universities include questions pertaining to the 
candidate’s racial origin, religious preference, 
parents’ birthplace, etc. In many of our modern 
educational institutions enrollment of Jewish stu- 
dents seems never to exceed certain fixed points 
and there is never more than a token enrollment 
of Negroes. 

The impact of discriminatory practices in 
private education is illustrated by the situation in 
New York City. The students of the city colleges 
of New York are predominantly Jewish, resulting 
in part from the discrimination practiced by some 
local private institutions. These colleges have high 
academic standards, but graduates from them with 
excellent records have been repeatedly denied ad- 
mission to private and nonsectarian professional 
schools. A Special Investigating Committee of the 
Council of the City of New York recently estab- 
lished to examine this situation, found convincing 
evidence of discrimination against graduates of the 
city colleges by the medical schools in the city in 
violation of the Civil Rights Act of New York. 


Bigotry in Schools 


The Investigating Committee after questioning 
witnesses and examining application blanks, con- 
cluded that various professional schools tried to 
get information about applicants which would in- 
dicate their race, religion, or national origin for 
‘a purpose other than judging their qualifications 
for admission.”’ Jews are not alone in being af- 
fected by these practices. One witness, a member 
of a medical school’s admission committee, ad- 
mitted to a prejudice against Irish Catholics which 
affected his judgment. The number of Negroes 
attending these medical schools has been extremely 
low; less than 50 have been graduated from them 
in 25 years. 

Certainly the public cannot long tolerate prac- 
tices by private educational institutions which are 
in serious conflict with patterns of democratic life, 
sanctioned by the overwhelming majority of our 
people. By the closing of the door through bigotry 
and prejudice to equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, the public is denied the manifold social 
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and economic benefits that the talented individual 
might otherwise contribute to our society. 


IV. A Program of Action: The committee’s rec- 
ommendations 


The Time Is Now 


Twice before in American history the nation 
has found it necessary to review the state of its 
civil rights. The first time was during the 15 years 
between 1776 and 1791, from the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence through the Articles 
of Confederation experiment to the writing of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. It was then 
that the distinctively American heritage was finally 
distilled from earlier views of liberty. The second 
time was when the Union was temporarily sun- 
dered over the question of whether it could exist 
“half-slave” and “‘half-free.” 

It is our profound conviction that we have come 
to a time for a third re-examination of the situa- 
tion, and a sustained drive ahead. Our reasons for 
believing this are those of conscience, of self- 
interest, and of survival in a threatening world. 
Or to put it another way, we have a moral reason, 
an economic reason, and an international reason 
for believing that the time for action is now. 


The Moral Reason 


We have considered the American heritage of 
freedom at some length. We need no further 
justification for a broad and immediate program 
than the need to reaffirm our faith in the tradi- 
tional American morality. The pervasive gap be- 
tween our aims and what we actually do is creating 
a kind of moral dry rot which eats away at the emo- 
tional and rational bases of democratic beliefs. 
There are times when the difference between 
what we preach about civil rights and what we 
practice is shockingly illustrated by individual out- 
rages. There are times when the whole structure of 
our ideology is made ridiculous by individual in- 
stances. And there are certain continuing, quiet, 
omnipresent practices which do irreparable dam- 
age to our beliefs. 


"Moral Erosion’’ 


As examples of “moral erosion” there are the 
consequences of suffrage limitations in the South. 
The fact that Negroes and many whites have not 
been allowed to vote in some states has actually 
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sapped the morality underlying universal suffrage. 
Many men in public and private life do not believe 
that those who have been kept from voting are 
capable of self rule. They finally convince them- 
selves that disfranchised people do not really have 
the right to vote. 

Wartime segregation in the armed forces is an- 
other instance of how a social pattern may wreak 
moral havoc. Practically all white officers and en- 
listed men in all branches of service saw Negro 
military personnel performing only the most 
menial functions. They saw Negroes recruited for 
the common defense treated as men apart and dis- 
tinct from themselves. As a result, men who might 
otherwise have maintained the equalitarian mor- 
ality of their forebears were given reason to look 
down on their fellow citizens. 

This has been sharply illustrated by the Army 
study discussed previously, in which white service- 
men expressed great surprise at the excellent per- 
formance of Negroes who joined them in the firing 
line. Even now, very few people know of the suc- 
cessful experiment with integrated combat units. 
Yet it is important in explaining why some Negro 
troops did not do well; it is proof that equal treat- 
ment can produce equal performance. 

Thousands upon thousands of small, unseen in- 
cidents reinforce the impact of headlined viola- 
tions like lynchings, and broad social patterns like 
segregation and inequality of treatment. There is, 
for example, the matter of “fair play.’’ As part of 
its training for democratic life, our youth is con- 
stantly told to “play fair,” to abide by “‘the rules 
of the game,” and to be “good sports.’ Yet, how 
many boys and girls in our country experience such 
things as Washington’s annual marble tourna- 
ment? Because of the prevailing pattern of segre- 
gation, established as a model for youth in the 
schools and recreation systems, separate tourna- 
ments are held for Negro and white boys. Parallel 
elimination contests are sponsored until only two 
victors remain. Without a contest between them, 
the white boy is automatically designated as the 
local champion and sent to the national tourna- 
ment, while the Negro lad is relegated to the posi- 
tion of runner-up. What child can achieve any 
real understanding of fair play, or sportsmanship, 
of the rules of the game, after he has personally ex- 
perienced such an example of inequality? 

It is impossible to decide who suffers the great- 


est moral damage from our civil rights transgres- 
sions, because all of us are hurt. That is certainly 
true of those who are victimized. Their belief in 
the basic truth of the American promise is under- 
mined. But they do have the realization, galling as 
it some times is, of being morally in the right. 
The damage to those who are responsible for these 
violations of our moral standards may well be 
greater. They, too, have been reared to honor the 
command of “free and equal.” And all of us must 
share in the shame at the growth of hypocrisies like 
the “automatic” marble champion. All of us mist 
endure the cynicism about democratic values which 
our failures breed. 

The United States can no longer countenance 
these burdens on its common conscience, these in- 
roads on its moral fiber. 


The Economic Reason 


One of the principal economic problems fac- 
ing us and the rest of the world is achieving maxi- 
mum production and continued prosperity. The 
loss of a huge, potential market for goods is a 
direct result of the economic discrimination which 
is practiced against many of our minority groups. 
A sort of vicious circle is produced. Discrimina- 
tion depresses the wages and income of minority 
groups. As a result, their purchasing power is cur- 
tailed and markets are reduced. Reduced markets 
result in reduced production. This cuts down em- 
ployment, which of course means lower wages and 
still fewer job opportunities. Rising fear, preju- 
dice, and insecurity aggravate the very discrimina- 
tion in employment which sets the vicious circle in 
motion. 

“In Business Together’ 


Minority groups are not the sole victims of this 
economic waste; its impact is inevitably felt by 
the entire population. Eric Johnston, when presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
made this point with vividness and clarity: 


The withholding of jobs and business opportunities 
from some people does not make jobs and business op- 
portunities for others. Such a policy merely tends to 
drag down the whole economic level. You can’t sell an 
electric refrigerator to a family that can’t afford elec- 
tricity. Perpetuating poverty for some merely guarantees 
stagnation for all. True economic progress demands that 
the whole nation move forward at the same time. It de- 
mands that all artificial barriers erected by ignorance 
and intolerance be removed. To put it in the simplest 
terms, we are all in business together. Intolerance is a 
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species of boycott and any business or job boycott is a 
cancer in the economic body of the nation. I repeat, in- 
tolerance is destructive; prejudice produces no wealth; 
discrimination is a fool’s economy. 


Economic discrimination prevents full use of all 
our resources. During the war, when we were 
called upon to make an all-out productive effort, 
we found that we lacked skilled laborers. This 
shortage might not have been so serious if minori- 
ties had not frequently been denied opportunities 
for training and experience. In the end, it cost 
latge amounts of money and precious time to pro- 
vide ourselves with trained persons. 

Discrimination imposes a direct cost upon our 
economy through the wasteful duplication of 
many facilities and services required by the ‘‘sep- 
arate but equal” policy. That the resources of the 
South are sorely strained by the burden of a double 
system of schools and other public services has al- 
ready been indicated. Segregation is also economi- 
cally wasteful for private business. Public trans- 
portation companies must often provide duplicate 
facilities to serve majority and minority groups 
separately. Places of public accommodation and 
recreation reject business when it comes in the 
form of unwanted persons. Stores reduce their 
sales by turning away minority customers. Fac- 
tories must provide separate locker rooms, pay 
windows, drinking fountains, and washrooms for 
the different groups. 

Discrimination in wage scales and hiring pol- 
icies forces a higher proportion of some minority 
groups onto relief rolls than corresponding seg- 
ments of the majority. A study by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration during the de- 
pression of the "30s revealed that in every region 
the percentage of Negro families on relief was far 
greater than white families: 


Per cent of families on 
relief—May, 1934 


Negro W hite 
PEE ie tcccceosens bees 52.2 13.3 
Border state cities ............... 51.8 10.4 
0 re 33.7 11.4 


Similarly, the rates of disease, crime, and fires 
are disproportionately great in areas which are eco- 
nomically depressed as compared with wealthier 
areas. Many of the prominent American minorities 
are confined—by economic discrimination, by law, 
by restrictive covenants, and by social pressure— 
to the most dilapidated, undesirable locations. 
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Property in these locations yields a smaller return 
in taxes, which is seldom sufficient to meet the in- 
ordinately high cost of public services in depressed 
areas. The majority pays a high price in taxes for 
the low status of minorities. 

To the costs of discrimination must be added the 
extensive investigations, trials, and property losses 
which result from civil rights violations. In the 
aggregate, these attain huge proportions. The 
1943 Detroit riot alone resulted in the destruction 
of two million dollars in property. 


Cost of Prejudice 


Finally, the cost of prejudice cannot be com- 
puted in terms of markets, production, and ex- 
penditures. Perhaps the most expensive results are 
the least tangible ones. No nation can afford to have 
its component groups hostile toward one another 
without feeling the stress. People who live in a 
state of tension and suspicion cannot use their 
energy constructively. The frustrations of their re- 
stricted existence are translated into aggression 
against the dominant group. Myrdal says: 

Not only occasional acts of violence, but most lazi- 
ness, carelessness, unreliability, petty stealing and lying 
are undoubtedly to be explained as concealed aggres- 
sion. . . . The truth is that Negroes generally do not 
feel they have unqualified moral obligations to white 
people. . . . The voluntary withdrawal which has in- 
tensified the isolation between the two castes is also an 
expression of Negro protest under cover. 


It is not at all surprising that a people relegated 
to second-class citizenship should behave as sec- 
ond-class citizens. This is true, in varying degrees, 
of all of our minorities. What we have lost in 
money, production, invention, citizenship, and 
leadership as the price for damaged, thwarted per- 
sonalities—these are beyond estimate. 

The United States can no longer afford this 
heavy drain upon its human wealth, its national 
com petence. 


The International Reason 


Our position in the postwar world is so vital to 
the future that our smallest actions have far-reach- 
ing effects. We have come to know that our own 
security in a highly interdependent world is inex- 
tricably tied to the security and well-being of all 
people and all countries. Our foreign policy is de- 
signed to make the United States an enormous, 
positive influence for peace and progress through- 
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out the world. We have tried to let nothing, not 
even extreme political differences between our- 
selves and foreign nations, stand in the way of this 
goal. But our domestic civil rights shortcomings 
are a serious obstacle. 

In a letter to the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee on May 8, 1946, the Honorable Dean Ache- 
son, then Acting Secretary of State, stated that: 


. the existence of discrimination against minority 
groups in this country has an adverse effect upon our 
relations with other countries. We are reminded over 
and over by some foreign newspapers and spokesmen, 
that our treatment of various minorities leaves much to 
be desired. While sometimes these pronouncements are 
exaggerated and unjustified, they all too frequently point 
with accuracy to some form of discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. Frequently we 
find it next to impossible to formulate a satisfactory an- 
swer to our critics in other countries; the gap between 
the things we stand for in principle and the facts of a 
particular situation may be too wide to be bridged. An 
atmosphere of suspicion and resentment in a country 
over the way a minority is being treated in the United 
States is a formidable obstacle to the development of 
mutual understanding and trust between the two coun- 
tries. We will have better international relations when 
these reasons for suspicion and resentment have been 
removd. 

I think it is quite obvious . . . that the existence of 
discrimination against minority groups in the United 
States is a handicap in our relations with other coun- 
tries. The Department of State, therefore, has good 
reason to hope for the continued and increased effective- 
ness of public and private efforts to do away with these 
discriminations. 


The people of the United States stem from many 
lands. Other nations and their citizens are natu- 
rally intrigued by what has happened to their 
American “relatives.” Discrimination against, or 
mistreatment of, any racial, religious or national 
group in the United States is not only seen as our 
internal problem. The dignity of a country, a con- 
tinent, or even a major portion of the world’s pop- 
ulation, may be outraged by it. A relatively few 
individuals here may be identified with millions of 
people elsewhere, and the way in which they are 
treated may have world-wide repercussions. 


Numbers of Minorities 


We have fewer than half a million American 
Indians; there are 30,000,000 more in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Our Mexican American and His- 
Pano groups are not large; millions in Central and 
South America consider them kin. We number our 
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citizens of Oriental descent in the hundreds of 
thousands; their counterparts overseas are num- 
bered in hundreds of millions. Throughout the 
Pacific, Latin America, Africa, the Near, Middle, 
and Far East, the treatment which our Negroes 
receive is taken as a reflection of our attitudes 
toward all dark-skinned people. 

In the recent war, citizens of a dozen European 
nations were happy to meet Smiths, Cartiers, 
O’Haras, Schultzes, di Salvos, Cohens, and Sklo- 
dowskas and all the others in our armies. Each na- 
tion could share in our victories because its “sons” 
had helped win them. How much of this good feel- 
ing was dissipated when they found virulent preju- 
dice among some of our troops is impossible to say. 

We cannot escape the fact that our civil rights 
record has been an issue in world politics. The 
world’s press and radio are full of it. This Com- 
mittee has seen a multitude of samples. We and 
our friends have been and are, stressing our 
achievements. Those with competing philosophies 
have stressed—and are shamelessly distorting— 
our shortcomings. They have not only tried to 
create hostility toward us among specific nations, 
races, and religious groups. They have tried to 
prove our democracy an empty fraud, and our na- 
tion a consistent oppressor of underprivileged peo- 
ple. This may seem ludicrous to Americans, but it 
is sufficiently important to worry our friends. The 
following United Press dispatch from London 
proves that (Washington Posi, May 25, 1947): 


Although the Foreign Office reserved comment on 
recent lynch activities in the Carolinas, British diplo- 
matic circles said privately today that they have played 
into the hands of Communist propagandists in Eu- 
rope. ... 

Diplomatic circles said the two incidents of mob vio- 
lence would provide excellent propaganda ammunition 
for Communist agents who have been decrying America’s 
brand of “freedom” and “democracy.” 

News of the North Carolina kidnaping was promi- 
nently displayed by London papers. . . . 


The international reason for acting to secure 
our civil rights now is not to win the approval of 
our totalitarian critics. We would not expect it if 
our record were spotless; to them our civil rights 
record is only a convenient weapon with which to 
attack us. Certainly we would like to deprive them 
of that weapon. But we are more concerned with 
the good opinion of the peoples of the world. Our 
achievements in building and maintaining a state 
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dedicated to the fundamentals of freedom have 
already served as a guide for those seeking the 
best road from chaos to liberty and prosperity. But 
it is not indelibly written that democracy will en- 
compass the world. We are convinced that our 
way of life—the free way of life—holds a promise 
of hope for all people. We have what is perhaps 
the greatest responsibility ever placed upon a peo- 
ple to keep this promise alive. Only still greater 
achievements will do it. 

The United States is not so strong, the final 
triumph of the democratic ideal is not so inevitable 
that we can ignore what the world thinks of us or 
our record. 


End Segregation 


V. To strengthen the right to equality of oppor- 
tunity, the President’s Committee recom- 


mends: 


1. In general: 
The elimination of segregation, based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin, from Amert- 
can life. 


The separate but equal doctrine has failed in 
three important respects. First, it is inconsistent 
with the fundamental equalitarianism of the 
American way of life in that it marks groups with 
the brand of inferior status. Secondly, where it 
has been followed, the results have been separate 
and unequal facilities for minority peoples. Finally, 
it has kept people apart despite incontrovertible 
evidence that an environment favorable to civil 
rights is fostered whenever groups are permitted 
to live and work together. There is no adequate de- 
fense of segregation. 


The conditioning by Congress of all federal 
grant-in-aid and other forms of federal as- 
sistance to public or private agencies for any 
purpose on the absence of discrimination and 
segregation based on race, color, creed, or 
national origin. 


We believe that Federal funds supplied by tax- 
payers all over the nation, must not be used to 
support or perpetuate the pattern of segregation in 
education, public housing, public health services, 
or other public services and facilities generally. We 
recognize that these services are indispensable to 
individuals in modern society and to further social 
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progress. It would be regrettable if Federal aid, 
conditioned on nonsegregated services, should be 
rejected by sections most in need of such aid. The 
Committee believes that a reasonable interval of 
time may be allowed for adjustment to such a pol- 
icy. But in the end it believes that segregation is 
wrong morally and practically and must not receive 
financial support by the whole people. 

A minority of the Committee favors the elimi- 
nation of segregation as an ultimate goal but op- 
poses the imposition of a Federal sanction. It be- 
lieves that Federal aid to the states for education, 
health, research and other public benefits should 
be granted provided that the states do not discrimi- 
nate in the distribution of the funds. It dissents, 
however, from the majority's recommendation that 
the abolition of segregation be made a require- 
ment, until the people of the states involved have 
themselves abolished the provisions in their state 
constitutions and laws which now require segrega- 
tion. Some members are against the nonsegregation 
requirements in educational grants on the ground 
that it represents Federal control over education. 
They feel, moreover, that the best way ultimately 
to end segregation is to raise the educational level 
of the people in the states affected; and to inculcate 
both the teachings of religion regarding human 
brotherhood and the ideals of our democracy re- 
garding freedom and equality as a more solid basis 
for genuine and lasting acceptance by the peoples 
of the states. 


2. For employment: 


The enactment of a federal Fair Employment 
Practice Act prohibiting all forms of discrimi- 
nation in private employment, based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin. 


A Federal Fair Employment Practice Act pro- 
hibiting discrimination in private employment 
should provide both educational machinery and 
legal sanctions for enforcement purposes. The ad- 
ministration of the act should be placed in the 
hands of a commission with power to receive com- 
plaints, hold hearings, issue cease-and-desist orders 
and seek court aid in enforcing these orders. The 
Act should contain definite fines for the violation 
of its procedural provisions. In order to allow time 
for voluntary adjustment of employment practices 
to the new law, and to permit the establishment of 
effective enforcement machinery, it is recom- 
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mended that the sanction provisions of the law 
not become operative until one year after the en- 
actment of the law. 

The Federal act should apply to labor unions 
and trade and professional associations, as well as 
to employers, insofar as the policies and practices 
of these organizations affect the employment status 
of workers. 


A Federal fair employment practice statute will 
not reach activities which do not affect interstate 
commerce. To make fair employment a uniform 
national policy, state action will be needed. The 
successful experiences of some states warrant sim- 
ilar action by all of the others. 


The enactment of a Federal mandate against 
discrimination in government employment 
and the creation of adequate machinery to en- 
force this mandate. 


The Civil Service Commission and the personnel 
offices of all Federal agencies should establish on- 
the-job training programs and other necessary ma- 
chinery to enforce the nondiscrimination policy 
in government employment. It may well be desir- 
able to establish a government fair employment 
practice commission, either as a part of the Civil 
Service Commission, or on an independent basis 
with authority to implement and enforce the Presi- 
dential mandate. 


3. For education: 
Enactment by the state legislatures of fair 
educational practice laws for public and pri- 
vate educational institutions, prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the admission and treatment 
of students based on race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. 


These laws should be enforced by independent 
administrative commissions. These commissions 
should consider complaints and hold hearings to 
review them. Where they are found to be valid, 
direct negotiation with the offending institution 
should be undertaken to secure compliance with 
the law. Wide publicity for the commission’s find- 
ings would influence many schools and colleges 
sensitive to public opinion to abandon discrimina- 
tion. The final sanction for such a body would be 
the cease-and-desist order enforceable by court ac- 
tion. The Committee believes that educational in- 
stitutions supported by churches and definitely 
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identified as denominational should be exempted. 

These is a substantial division within the Com- 
mittee on this recommendation. A majority favors 
it. 

As the Committee concludes this Report we 
would remind ourselves that the future of our na- 
tion rests upon the character, the vision, the high 
principle of our people. Democracy, brotherhood, 
human rights—these are practical expressions of 
the eternal worth of every child of God. With His 
guidance and help we can move forward toward a 
nobler social order in which there will be equal 
opportunity for all. 


A. F. of L. 


The American Federation of Labor convention in 
San Francisco in October recommended substantial 
salary increases for teachers, a billion-dollar federal 
aid program, more adequate retirement and tenure 
protection for teachers, and opposed basing pay of 
teachers on “merit systems.” Legislation for merit 
systems, they said, grew out of unwillingness of men 
of wealth to give needed general raises in pay for 
teachers. 

The A. F. of L. convention committee on education 
noted that a seven per cent reduction in U. S. crime 
and delinquency costs, estimated at $15,000,000,000 
by the F.B.I., would pay for the federal aid to educa- 
tion. Says the resolution on federal aid: 


Federal open must be provided to raise the standards 


of the schools themselves as educational institutions. Such 
federal support should be given without federal control, but 
a local school district, in order to receive federal funds, should 
~ required to meet the minimum educational standards of 

e state. 

Federal funds must be provided to make possible services 
for needed children to protect their health and welfare and 
to make it possible for them to remain in school. These serv- 
ices, which are aids to the individual child, as compared with 
aids to the school as an institution, include facilities in such 
fields as health, recreation, school lunches, scholarships, etc. 
Such services to the individual child should be made avail- 
able Pe all children regardless of race, creed, color, or school 
atten rr 


Noting that New York and Delaware have enacted 
laws requiring that teachers’ pay be based wholly or 
in part on rating scales, the A. F. of L. resolution goes 
on to say, 


Whereas, . . . the U. S. Commission of Education has 
stated that no system of measurement has ever been devised 
which will indicate how many dollars one teacher is better 
than another; therefore be it 

Resolved, . . . (that we) condemn the plan of basing 
teachers’ salaries on rating schemes and urge that salary 
schedules for teachers be based on traini experience— 
the —_ reliable objective criteria for p Lnenon ing salary 

ules... . 
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HERE is a striking parallel between physical 
and psychological laws—between the ‘‘behav- 
ior pattern” of physical things and the “behavior 
pattern” of human beings. (For us in business, the 
human beings are customers: thus the mind of the 
buyer has great inertia and is likely to resist any 
efforts to force it suddenly towards a new idea or 
into a different course of action. ) 
It is quite possible to rig up physical and chemi- 
cal apparatus helpful in demonstrating the charts 
on consumer psychology, buying habits, merchan- 


dising recommendations. Out of 14 exhibits which 
have suggested themselves as appropriate for the 
purpose, we give you one that’s easy to describe 
on paper—one that you may want to try for your- 
self some time. 

Here is the story of the Cannon Ball! 
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AKE one large, round, solid ball, 15 inches 
Ta diameter—it can be made of either cast 
iron, steel or brass, but must be carefully machined 
and highly polished. Drill a 3/16-inch hole in the 
ball—tap a thread in the hole and screw a hook or 
eyelet into it. Then take a piece of small diameter 
wire—about 20 feet long and attach one end of it 
to the hook. English music wire is preferred for 
the purpose because its tensile strength runs as 
high as 300,000 pounds per square inch which 
will permit the use of a very small wire, thereby 
cutting down wind resistance—an important 
point as will later be seen. 

The other end of the wire should then be fas- 


tened to a beam or girder at the ceiling of the room 
where the experiment is to be conducted—a room 
with a rather high ceiling is preferred, and to do 
the thing right the upper end of the wire should be 
mounted in a frictionless bearing—a “gimbal” 
mounting I think it’s called, in which the wire is 
attached to a high carbon steel supporting member, 
finished to a knife edge. This supporting member 
must be heat treated to just the right point where it 
will support the sharpest edge, consistent with the 
load it has to carry. These knife edges will bear 
on finely ground and lapped sapphires. 

Thus we have constructed what amounts to a 
cannon ball pendulum which is practically friction- 
less—mechanically as well as areo-dynamically 
and this is important because—the object of the 
whole experiment is to set the cannon ball swing- 
ing as quickly and as vigorously as possible. 

Next, we'll go out and buy a standard 15-pound 
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sledge hammer of the very best quality steel and 
with a good strong hickory handle. 

Now we are ready for action insofar as our 
physical apparatus is concerned, but in order that 
no skeptical person may be able to pick flaws in 
the experiment and in order that what we are about 
to do may be thoroughly official from a scientific 
standpoint, we will now send forth scouts up into 
northern Michigan—and if needs be—on up into 
the Canadian logging districts, charged with the 
responsibility of locating and retaining the services 
of the most stalwart and robust lumber jack or 
blacksmith that it is possible to find. 

But just to save time and get down to cases, let’s 


assume that we've found our man—a modern 
Goliath, the personification of vigorous health— 
free from even the slightest trace of athlete's foot, 
halitosis, pyorrhea, fallen arches or other ills to 
which the human flesh is heir—the hulk of a 
Carnera with the sinews of a Max Baer, his broad 
shoulders interlaced with layers upon layers of 
firm hard muscle—honestly earned through a life 
of swinging a sledge or an axe out in the great 
Open spaces. 

The importance of his task is explained to him 
fully and in detail. He is made to appreciate the 
responsibility that rests upon him—he enters into 
the spirit of the great experiment and can hardly 
wait for the grand occasion when he, in the pres- 
ence of gaping spectators, will wield the sledge 
in one mighty blow that will represent the full 
fruition—the culmination—the grand climax of a 
lifetime of rigorous training. 
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© NOW we have our man. The stage is set. The 
floor is sprinkled with resin and properly 
chalked off. The official observers are strategically 
stationed—the galleries are crowded and amid 
great acclaim—our stalwart giant is ushered in— 
his wrists wrapped with tape, his torso scientifically 
bandaged as an extra safety measure—his muscu- 
lar shoulders fairly vibrant with anticipation as 
the band strikes up a triumpant air! 

He steps into position 2 feet, 614 inches to the 
left and slightly back of the ball—the most ad- 
vantageous location having been previously estab- 
lished and carefully chalked off on the floor—he 
dries and powders his hands according to the best 
manner of a Ringling aerial artist, he picks up the 
mighty sledge and swings it idly back and forth 
to check up on his stance. 

The band stops playing. The gong sounds! The 
crowd is breathless! The big moment has arrived! 

The muscles of our giant grow taut—he swings 
the sledge clear back over his shoulder—he pauses, 
but only for a split second and then with one 
mighty lunge he lets go—the hammer swishes 
through an arc of about 300 degrees and strikes 
the ball with one mighty sock, squarely on its face! 

A dull thud resounds through the room. The 
crowd rises to its feet. 

What has happened? 

It was all too quick to grasp. There was a deadly 
thud. The hammer bounced back through about 
the same 300 degrees—and our stalwart product 
of the tall timbers lies prostrate on the floor—a full 
15 feet from the scene of the action—a candidate 
for First Aid. 
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And what of the cannon ball? 
Was it rent asunder? Did the deli- 
cate music wire snap or has our 
gimbal failed to function? 

None of these! But wait, this is 

no time to theorize— 

The great experiment is over— 
let us ask an observer who was close at hand and 
who happened to have his binoculars focused on 
the ball. Here’s what he reports: 

“It shivered a bit and swung around like a man 
jerking his head, as much as to say, ‘I wonder 
whether it was a housefly or maybe a gnat that 
brushed its wing against me in passing.’ ”’ 

Or, if you prefer the explanation of the scientist, 
“Out of sheer deference to the great cosmic forces 
of nature—involving ENERGY, MASS, MO- 
MENTUM and INERTIA—the ball executed a 
minor and erratic movement consistent with its 
pendulumnar characteristics as expressed by the 


equation: 
T= 247 yl 
g 


When T = the period 
| = the length of the pendulum 
g = the acceleration due to force of gravity” 


But so much for all that—our sturdy frontiers- 
man is beginning to come to—but we must leave 
him in the able hands of the masseurs and to such 
solace as the smelling salts may afford. 


UR physical equipment remains intact and a 
O scattering crowd still hangs on. Everything 
to gain—nothing to lose, so suppose we try some- 
thing else. But we'll have to hurry—the crowd is 
beginning to scatter—no time for elaborate prep- 
arations. 

Let’s go out on the street and pick up the first 
man we see—never mind whether he'd ever swung 
a sledge or not—here’s an old man on crutches— 
anaemic, emaciated, moth-eaten and aged—but he 
seems an amiable, personable fellow withal— 
docile and likeable—amenable to reason and will- 
ing to cooperate within the limits of his frail con- 
stitution. With a little help we may be able to get 
him up the stairs. 

But this time we won’t bother with the sledge— 
anyway the handle’s all cracked. 


So we escort the feeble and palsied person into 
the arena and up to the cannon ball. We hold him 
by the shoulders to steady him while he relin- 
quishes one of his crutches. Then we instruct him 
as follows: 


“No need to get excited—keep calm—don’t get 
in a hurry—there’s plenty of time—just relax and 
take your finger—your little finger will do—and 
press gently on the ball—then draw your finger 
back—then press again—always gently—don't 
exert yourself—just keep on pressing back and 
forth and let's see what happens.” 


Not without effort, the feeble person lifts his 
arm, then he touches the ball with his little finger 
and presses. He draws his finger back—then 
presses again—once—twice—three times. The 
ball begins to sway—very slightly with a slow 
rhythmic motion. Our invalid continues to move 
his finger back and forth—back and forth—back 
and forth—following up the movements of the 
ball. No excitement—no strenuous exertion— no 
apparent effort to hurry things along. 

Back and forth—back and forth in harmony 
with the swinging of the ball—the movement in- 
creases—the arc of travel grows wider, wider and 
still wider until the wire fairly whistles as it cuts 
its way through the still air. 

Look! It is swinging half way across the room 
and now the crowds are growing apprehensive lest 
the wire may snap or the gimbal give way. They 
are moving outside the path of the mighty arc be- 
cause they realize that if anything should go wrong 
the energy stored up in that 500-pound ball would 
be sufficient to drive a hole right through the 
2-foot concrete wall at the other end of the hall. 

The second experiment is over—the invalid 
seems none the worse for his gentle exertions. 

A few laymen observers are a little skeptical 
until they are invited to examine the equipment. 

The scientist in his preliminary statement ven- 
tured an unofficial opinion to the effect that the 
phenomenon was really no phenomenon at all: 


“Out of sheer deference to the great cosmic 
forces of nature, involving ENERGY, MASS, 
MOMENTUM and INERTIA, the ball executed 
a movement of accelerated amplitude consistent 
with its pendulumnar characteristics as expressed 
by the equation: 
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“T = 2aryt 


When T = the period 
| = the length of the pendulum 
g = the acceleration due to force of gravity” 


An astute youngster who had enjoyed a ring- 
side seat expressed it equally well when he con- 
fided to his companion: 

“I get it—the guy just moved the ball the way 
the ball wanted to be moved—not too fast—not 
too slow—and kept on doing it.” 

There is a striking parallel between physical 
laws and psychological laws—between the “‘be- 
havior pattern” of physical things and the “be- 
havior pattern” of human beings. 

There is resistance to a new idea, a different 
course of action. For us in business, the human 
being is a customer! 


Editor’s Note: Things and People is from the 
“Thought Starter Series,” Number 34, of the Customer 
Research Staff, Room 11-230, General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan, and is here reproduced by permission of 
that agency, owner of the copyright. 

The same story has been done in a motion picture, 
16mm with sound with running time of 11 minutes, 
bearing the title “Experiment,” available by request 
from the Department of Public Relations, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, 1775 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 
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TOE NATIONAL FOBNOATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


I Choose Teaching 


Under the title “I Choose Teaching,” the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education publishes an 
attractive booklet for distribution through the 
City Schools.1 Of it Assistant Paul E. Webb and 
Supervisor E. C. Wills write: 


This booklet is based on the testimonial theme and 
is designed to be used by (1) counselors, (2) class ad- 
visors, (3) teachers and others acting in a guidance 
capacity, as well as for source material for Senior Prob- 
lems Classes in the high schools, and for general read- 
ing to encourage capable young people to consider 
teaching as a career. 

It is planned that each junior and senior high school 
in the Los Angeles City School District will have one 
complete set of about 50 copies of these books for class 
use, and a desk copy for each person in the schools re- 
sponsible for vocational guidance and counseling. 


Pages of pictures alternate with testimony from 
the teachers pictured in action on ‘““Why I Choose 
Teaching.” 

The Committee responsible for the publication 
includes E. C. Wills, Chairman, Mary Elizabeth 
Kenealy, Thelma Irene Barnes, Samuel Donald 
Oelrich, Rosalie Waltz, J. R. Hatfield, and Adele 
Ulman. 

In the Foreword, Superintendent Vierling 
Kersey writes: 


The hope of humanity lies in the banishment of 
ignorance through good teaching. There is no more 
important profession which any young man or woman 
may enter than the teaching profession. Only through 
the achievement of mutual understanding among peo- 
ples can the peace and security of the world be assured. 
This is not alone the responsibility of the soldier, the 
statesman, the farmer, or the businessman, but to a 
greater extent the responsibility of the teacher. We need 
individuals rich in terms of the humanities . . . with 
spirits kindred and sympathetic to youth . . . with an 
understanding encompassing the values of personality 
as well as of curriculum. This booklet extends the 
challenge and the welcome to you who have the vision, 
the courage, and the ability to grasp it. 


It is hoped that other cities and states may pick 
up the pattern of this publication, and each school 
assume its responsibility for turning some of its 
better pupils into teaching. 

1A copy may be secured from the Los Angeles City Board of 


Education, 451 North Hill Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 
Inclose 25 cents to cover cost of booklet and mailing. 





Houses Bought for Teachers 


By LEANDER W. BINNA 


LANS to house a number of teachers and their 

families of the Hinsdale and Clarendon Hills, 
Illinois, public schools, were recently brought to 
a successful conclusion with the purchase by 
School District 181 of ten new two-bedroom 
homes in the school district. 

This purchase is the first known result of the 
statute enacted by the latest session of the Illinois 
legislature. According to a broadcast over NBC, 
this is the first application of such legislation in 
the nation. The act, known as Illinois House Bill 
697, gave to Illinois school boards the authority to 
use school funds to purchase houses for the use 
of teachers. The boards already had authority to 
use such funds in the purchase of homes for su- 
perintendents and principals. 

Civic leaders in the Hinsdale and Clarendon 
Hills area were interested a year ago in the matter 
of housing as a means of securing good instruc- 
tion for their children by Superintendent Cecil E. 
Spearman. Good teachers would join the faculty 
only under the assurance that housing would be 
available. Housing has been a problem in the Chi- 
cago residential suburbs for at least twenty-five 
years. The lack of appropriate rental housing has 
made the matter especially acute for teachers. In- 
terested civic leaders formed a Citizens Committee 
for Teachers’ Housing, organized under sponsor- 
ship of the local PTA Council, to seek housing 
for teachers in the school. 


Voluntary Efforts Preceded Taxes 


Lacking legal authority to use school funds, the 
Hinsdale Veterans Civic Association was inter- 
ested, expressed willingness to institute a cam- 
paign to raise by public subscription the sum of 
$35,000 for the project. Even while this was be- 
ing considered, successful efforts were made in the 
legislature for legislation authorizing the use of 
school funds for the purchase of homes for 
teachers. 

Under authority of H. B. 697, the Citizens 
Committee with the cooperation of the Hinsdale 
Veterans Civic Association immediately called a 


* Leander W. Binna is a Teacher in the Hins- 
dale Township High School, Hinsdale, Ili- 
nois. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


special election of the citizens of the Hinsdale 
and Clarendon Hills Elementary School District 
No. 181. The veterans launched a publicity cam- 
paign, pointing out the serious impairment which 
would result to the schools if the high-calibre 
teachers employed for the Hinsdale schools could 
not be housed. In the election the vote was 305 to 
94, authorizing the board to spend the money 
needed from building funds. 


Permanent Construction 


Plans for temporary housing were first con- 
sidered, but were abandoned in favor of the pur- 
chase of housing of a permanent type. It was con- 
sidered sound policy to buy some houses already 
under construction in the district. The board closed 
a contract for the purchase of a group of four 
ranch-type and six Cape Cod homes being built on 
a desirable site, ten homes at $10,600 each. A 
down payment of $2,600 on each home is being 
provided by the board of education building funds. 
On each home a mortgage of $8,000 is being 
placed. The homes will be rented at $65 per 
month, and the costs will be self-amortized over 
the years. Additional funds for improving the 
grounds and for legal fees are expected to bring 
the total expenditure to something like $35,000. 

The fortunate occupants of the houses are more 
than delighted. They are four grade school, three 
junior high school, and three high school teachers. 
They feel justified for their faith in the unselfish 
devotion of their school board and the civic leaders 
who have met their needs for housing. 

This matter of housing is only one demonstra- 
tion of the desire of the people for good schools. 
Another election just held gave the majority 
needed for the erection of a new high school build- 
ing, $2,200,000 in bonds being authorized for the 


purpose. 
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Ten Commandments for Travel 


1. Be Dignified 

Do nothing away from home which you would 
not do at home or wish others to do in your com- 
munity. Always remember that, in the eyes of 
those around you, you are the personal representa- 
tive of your nation. 


2. Be Courteous 


Courtesy is international and understood in any 
tongue. The two most important phrases in any 
language are “If you please” and ““Thank you.” 


3. Be Friendly 


When you travel you are, in a sense, the guest of 
the other fellow, even though you are paying 
your way. To inspire friendliness and respect we 
must ourselves be friendly and respectful. 


4. Be Tolerant 


Don’t be annoyed because the coffee is not 
exactly like the coffee back home. Customs and 
costumes vary; were this not so, travel would lose 
most of its zest and charm. So adjust yourself to 
the local tempo, see that your dress conforms to 
that of those around you, and, above all, respect 
the other fellow’s point of view, religious cus- 
toms, taboos, and prejudices. Be an observer and 
not a reformer. ‘““When in Rome do as the Ro- 


” 


mans. 


5. Be Modest 


Don’t boast about the big buildings back home 
or make frequent reference to God’s Country. We 
have no monopoly on the good things of life and 
so far as is known, the world was created at about 
the same time. 


6. Be Patient 


Don’t be disturbed because those around you do 
not speak English, use your kind of money, or 
drive on the right-hand side of the road. Learn a 
few words of their language, learn to count their 
money, and observe their local traffic regulations. 
Never say, “How much is this in real money?” 
The other fellow’s money, depreciated as it may 
be, is just as real to him as yours is to you, and he 
will keenly resent any other attitude on your part. 
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7. Be Generous 

Don’t drive too sharp a bargain, particularly in 
the market place where the country people travel 
a long way and must sell to eat. On the other 
hand, do not cause the local people to resent your 
presence by throwing your money away. For per- 
sonal services, ten per cent is the usual tip the 
world over. 


8. Be Moderate 


“A little wine is good for the stomach,” accord- 
ing to a French adage, and certainly one should 
not neglect the local vintage any more than the 
local brew or the local cheese; but be moderate in 
all things. Do not discredit your fellow country- 
men by drinking to excess. 


9. Be Careful 


Guard your health and observe the usual pre- 
cautions. The world is full of germs, even our part 
of the world, to which, fortunately, we have de- 
veloped a certain immunity; but when we travel 
we find new germs, or rather new ones find us, to 
which we have no immunity. Therefore be sure to 
get the usual vaccinations, innoculations, and in- 
jections before you start. ““An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” 


10. Be Intelligent 


Inform yourself about the places you intend to 
see, read books, ask questions, keep your eyes 
open, and learn as much as you can from the peo- 
ple you meet. Bring home with you a tolerant 
understanding of the other fellow’s social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. 

Understanding is the essence of enlightened 
travel, and as the Arab philosopher once said, “He 
who would bring home the wealth of the Indies 
must take the wealth of the Indies with him.” — 
From the Pan-American Union. 


Estate 


The new reporter wrote his concluding paragraph 
concerning the murder thus: ‘Fortunately for the de- 
ceased, he owned a substantial life insurance estate. 
He lost practically nothing but his life.” 





Training Phi Delta Kappa Officers 


By TED GORDON and NATHAN KRAVETZ 


s Southern California campus and field chap- 
ters conduct their activities in the coming 
year, they will be utilizing the benefits of the re- 
cently-held Second Annual Officers’ Training 
School. 

Cooperatively planned, the school session on 
September 20, 1947, at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles was attended by delegates 
from Alpha Omicron (Claremont), Alpha Chi 
(U.C.L.A.), Alpha Epsilon (U.S.C.), Omega 
Field (San Diego), Epsilon Field (Los Angeles), 
and Alpha Rho (Bakersfield). 

In preparation for the Officers’ School, State 
Coordinator Emery Stoops discussed with the par- 
ticipants the functions and benefits to be derived 
from the sessions. 

“In addition to the purpose of closer coopera- 
tion, the Officers’ School is designed to furnish 
both inspiration and information to new officers 
who assume the obligation of their important 
duties,”” Brother Stoops stated. “Since each chapter 
elects the outstanding men in the profession to 
head its program, these men have invaluable 
contributions to pool during the section meet- 
ings.” 

The school, which was attended by thirty-six 
Phi Delta Kappans, was given additional impetus 
by the presence of National President Osman R. 
Hull, State Coordinator Emery Stoops, Dean Ed- 
win C. Lee of U.C.L.A., Chapter Sponsors John 
Hockett of Alpha Chi, and Peter Spencer of Al- 
pha Omicron. At least six delegates had been pres- 
ent at the last national council and a score of past 
or present chapter presidents were in attendance. 

The Officers’ School began with a get- 
acquainted luncheon at noon with host president 
of Alpha Chi, James D. Ellison, greeting the 
guests. Speaking briefly, Dean Lee of the 
U.C.L.A. School of Education emphasized the 
present need in education for men with vision and 
courage. 

With a schedule prepared long in advance, the 
general session was opened by Brother Stoops. 
Section meetings were scheduled, with faculty 
sponsors, district and national officers acting as 
consultants. 


As convened, the section meetings and their 
chairmen were as follows: 

1. Presidents: Chairman Claude Wilson, Al- 
pha Epsilon. 

2. Vice Presidents and Membership Chairmen: 
Chairman Ted Ingebritson, Alpha Omicron. 

3. Secretaries and Conductors, Newsletter Edi- 
tors and Historians: Chairman Nathan Kravetz, 
Alpha Chi. 

4. Treasurers: Chairman Ben Evans, Alpha 
Rho Field. 

5. Cooperating Chairmen of the Three Na 
tional Committees: Chairman Ted Gordon, Alpha 
Epsilon. 

From 1:30 to 4:00 p.m., the section meetings 
went on steadily in various rooms, with individ- 
uals, or occasionally entire sections, visiting each 
other to compare progress or to correlate ap- 
proaches. 

In order to provide better orientation of 
the new officers toward the problems and as- 
pects of their duties, the section meeting chair- 
men each (1) appointed a secretary to keep rec- 
ords of the proceedings; (2) supplied the mem- 
bers with copies of forms to be studied; (3) 
raised problems significant to members of the 
section; (4) encouraged the pooling of informa- 
tion and ideas; (5) prepared to report the findings 
of each section meeting back to the general session. 

The reports made to the general session in- 
cluded suggestions, comments, and recommenda- 
tions pertinent to the Southern California chapters 
and of value nationally. They will be considered 
at the coming national council. Copies of the re- 
ports were also forwarded to the area chapters. 

At the close of the general session, the group 
authorized State Coordinator Stoops to plan a 
Third Officers’ Training School for 1948 to be 
held at the University of Southern California. 

The dinner meeting which followed was ad- 
dressed by Dean Osman R. Hull, National Presi- 
dent of Phi Delta Kappa, who discussed the values 
and benefits of the Officers’ Training School. He 
pointed out the extent to which leadership quali- 
ties may be developed by the sessions and discus 
sions of the school. 
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TVA Learns as It Teaches 


By GORDON R. CLAPP 


IFTY-ONE foreign nations sent more than 700 
F technicians, government officials, students and 
business and professional men and women to the 
Tennessee Valley last year to study the methods 
being utilized in developing the resources of the 
41,000-square-mile watershed of the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries. Along with the foreign 
observers came thousands of United States citizens 
to examine this now internationally known labora- 
tory for regional development. 

These visitors, unlike the 2,300,000 sightseers 
who stopped to view the dams and hydroelectric 
plants, were specialists who came for serious study 
of specific TVA activities. They represented pro- 
fessions as diverse as their national backgrounds. 
Engineers were numerous, but the roster also in- 
cludes foresters, soil specialists, lawyers, news- 
papermen, labor representatives, architects, edu- 
cators, businessmen and government officials. The 


list contains an increasing number of women from 
such fields as architecture, journalism and educa- 
tion. 


The Regional Approach 


Their interests vary with their professions, but 
almost without exception they are intrigued by one 
particular feature—the spectacle of a new type of 
government organization attacking the multiple 
problems of a whole region as a single task. The 
foreign visitors, confronted at home by compli- 
cated economic and social problems, indicate that 
they are interested in TVA methods because they 
appear to combine efficient planning with tech- 
niques of operation which enlarge rather than re- 
strict the areas of freedom for the individual. 

The organization which has attracted this at- 
tention in such diverse places as Rio de Janeiro, 
Capetown, Paris, Shanghai, New York City and 
Stockholm is an independent corporate agency of 
the United States Government. Created by Con- 
gtess in 1933, it is designed to provide for the 
unified development of all the resources of the Ten- 
hessee Valley, an area including a population of 
approximately four million persons and parts of 
seven southern states—Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
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* Gordon R. Clapp is Chairman of the Board, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia. 

Today, the physical backbone of TVA’s work 
to control the Valley’s 52-inch average annual rain- 
fall is the unified system of 26 dams on the Ten- 
nessee and its tributaries. Sixteen of the dams were 
built by TVA, five were acquired by transfer and 
purchase, and five are privately owned but are op- 
erated as a part of the TVA system under con- 
tractual agreement. Control and use of water on 
the land before it reaches the major streams is 
fostered by close cooperation in improved agri- 
cultural and forestry practices between TVA, state, 
federal and local agencies, and tens of thousands 
of practical farmers who are leading the way in 
applying soil and water conserving methods to 
their own farms. 

Congress, in creating TVA, instructed it to de- 
velop the entire Tennessee River system to con- 
trol floods, to generate electricity, and to create a 
year-round nine-foot channel for navigation, 630 
miles in length, from the headwaters of the Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville to Paducah, Kentucky. At Pa- 
ducah the channel becomes a part of the 6,000- 
mile inland waterway system linking the South and 
the whole Mississippi Valley and its navigable 
tributaries. 

Wartime Developments 


Enactment of the law establishing TVA was 
preceded by many years of public discussion about 
the development of navigation and the conflict 
between private and public interest in hydro- 
electric power sites on the nation’s rivers. These 
questions attracted wide public interest long before 
the first World War. During that war the nation 
needed large quantities of nitrogen for munitions 
to take the place of nitrates previously imported. 
The production of synthetic nitrogen required 
cheap electricity, so the United States Government 
built the Wilson Dam on the Tennessee River at 
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Muscle Shoals in northern Alabama. Near it huge 
nitrate plants were built—also by the government. 
The war ended before the plants could be put 
into production. What to do with these idle war- 
time properties became a postwar political prob- 
lem of national importance. Private interests of- 
fered to purchase the plants for a small fraction of 
their cost. Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska 
and others worked successfully to devote these 
national assets to a public purpose. Out of this con- 
troversy TVA was created and the Muscle Shoals 
plants became the physical nucleus of the present 
development of the whole Tennessee Valley. 


Planning and Freedom 


In the context of the broader issue of ‘‘planning 
versus freedom’ which was arising around the 
world, the TVA was viewed by many advocates of 
planning as an example supporting their position. 
Others, who argued that planning and freedom 
were incompatible, at first regarded TVA as a 
questionable step. But, as TVA developed and be- 
came known by close observation, it was cited more 
and more as an example of how planning and 
freedom can be compatible and creative within the 
framework of democratic tradition. 

The TVA corporation was authorized in varied 
ways to develop or aid the people of the Valley 
in developing their natural resources. To navi- 
gation, flood control and electric power were added 
the problems of soils, forests and research. These 
functions of TVA for the development of natural 
resources are familiar and long-time responsibili- 
ties of the federal government. In the hands of a 
single agency these same characteristic national 
functions have come to represent a unified ap- 
proach to problems of regional development that 
is unique, not only in the United States but in the 
world. 

In fourteen years there has emerged a full out- 
line of the regional development program which is 
the democratic labor of many institutions and 
countless individuals. For example, the tremendous 
amount of electric power generated by TVA (its 
present 15,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually 
make it the largest single integrated system in the 
country) is distributed to the 750,000 consumers 
in cities and farms of the region through 140 mu- 
nicipal systems and rural cooperatives. The high 
analysis fertilizers which have been produced by 
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TVA and used on 38,000 test-demonstration farms 
work as an educational device for improving the 
agricultural economy of the region. 

In the field of forest resources, studies are made 
of management and the development of processes 
and markets for forest products. Local, state and 
federal agencies have combined their programs to 
discover the best forest practices and to secure their 
voluntary adoption by the owners or managers of 
the 14,000,000 acres of Valley woodlands, and by 
the operators of some 4,000 sawmills and wood- 
using industries. 


Recreation 


A valuable by-product of the Tennessee Valley 
development may be noted in the rapidly increas- 
ing use of the region as a recreation area for the 
eastern part of the United States. More than 10,000 
miles of shoreline now border almost 600,000 
acres of new lakes in the Valley, providing attrac- 
tive opportunities for fishermen, hunters, boat 
owners and other outdoor enthusiasts. The five 
demonstration parks originally built by TVA in 
cooperation with the National Park Service and 
the CCC are now supplemented by 25 additional 
public parks established on TVA properties by 
states, counties and municipalities. Group camp 
areas have been made available to such organiza- 
tions as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, farm groups, 
church organizations and many others. More than 
600 lots have been leased or sold for private cabin 
sites on TVA lakeshores and the number is steadily 
increasing. 

Research 


In its efforts to contribute to the balanced de- 
velopment of the region, TVA engages in exten- 
sive research in order that the people of the Valley, 
through technology, may make the most of their 
waters, soils, forests and minerals in agricultural 
and industrial development. 

During the defense and war periods the meth- 
ods of operation which TVA had developed proved 
invaluable. In August, 1940, TVA undertook its 
first emergency construction, the building of Chero- 
kee Dam to supply urgently needed hydroelectric 
power. Sixteen months later, two days before 
Japan’s surprise attack at Pearl Harbor, the gates 
in Cherokee Dam were closed to begin storage of 
water. Even this record was broken later in the 
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construction of Douglas Dam, and still later Fon- 
tana Dam in western North Carolina was com- 
pleted and in operation less than three years from 
the date of authorization when peacetime estimates 
placed the construction schedule from five to six 
years. 

Responding to the stimulus of wartime needs, 
TVA became the largest single producer of elec- 
tricity in the United States, and approximately 75 
per cent of the power produced was used for war 
purposes. The World War I nitrate plant at Mus- 
cle Shoals, as modernized, supplied phosphorus, 
ammonium nitrate and calcium carbide for military 
purposes. The large supply of TVA power also was 
a primary factor in locating the great atomic energy 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Visitors who come to study TVA today see a 
public development corporation endowed with 
much of the flexibility of a private corporation. Its 
powers are derived from those defined in the Con- 
stitution of the United States as belonging to the 
central government. The foreign observer, accus- 
tomed to strong central government authority, is 
often startled to discover how this centralized au- 
thority is expressed here through a decentralized 
administration utilizing local participation to the 
fullest extent. 


Decentralized Administration 


TVA has, by studied effort, decentralized its 
functions so that many of them are not carried out 
by federal employees, but by local and state per- 
sonnel. This has been accomplished by working 
agreements and formal contracts with towns, coun- 
ties, farmers’ cooperatives, state agricultural col- 
leges, university extension services, university bu- 
reaus of public administration, state geology de- 
partments and numerous other regional agencies 
and institutions. 

TVA early recognized that any method of ad- 
ministration, to be successful, must recognize, re- 
spect and accept as an asset the inherent dignity of 
the individual. Democratic administration must 
accept the tendency of the individual to act 
for a purpose and his desire to exercise his 
own will in choosing to act or to be idle. It 
tries to remember that the energy of persons, 
singly and in groups, is made available to an 
organized purpose only through the will of the 
participant. TVA’s objective was and is to use 
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methods mobilizing the active wills and human 
energies of the people and their institutions to 
make the most effective use of the natural resources 
of the whole region. Methods based upon these 
concepts emphasize educational devices; and in the 
process of education both the teacher and the 
taught learn from each other about the problems 
and opportunities of the region. 


Measure of Success 


Now, more than 14 years after creation of this 
new type of government agency to do a new job in 
a new way, TVA’s measure of success may be 
gauged by varied yardsticks. It may be judged by 
the effectiveness of strategically located dams now 
checking once destructive floodwaters; it may be 
appraised in terms of clearer streams, more pro- 
ductive farmlands, or the thousands of miles of 
power lines bringing modern electric conveniences 
to rural homes. It may be analyzed with particular 
emphasis on the American taxpayer's satisfactory 
financial return on his investment in the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

All are important in evaluating the work done. 
TVA is convinced, however, that time is showing 
all these achievements to be secondary to the im- 
portant fact that they have been accomplished 
with the reasoned, voluntary cooperation of the 
men and women who live and work in the region. 
It is convinced that gains made through such 
united effort have promise for permanent and pro- 
gressive development. 


Three Little Words 


According to a recent survey, the three sweetest 
words in the English language are: 


I love you 
Dinner is served 
All is forgiven 
Sleep ‘til noon 
Keep the change 
Here’s that five 


And the saddest: 


Buy me one 
Out of gas 
Dues not paid 
Funds not sufficient 
External use only 
Rest in peace 
—High Points. 





The Rotary 


Fellowships 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY 


HE Constitution of UNESCO has set forth for 
Tan of us, simply and clearly, this profound 
truth about the causes of war: ‘Ignorance of each 
other’s ways and lives has been a common cause, 
throughout the history of mankind, of that sus- 
picion and mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences have all too 
often broken into war.” 

As a great world-wide movement devoted to 
service to mankind, Rotary International empha- 
sizes the necessity for substituting mutual under- 
standing and good will for “ignorance of each 
other’s ways and lives.” For more than 40 years, 
Rotary has been providing leadership in a move- 
ment toward international understanding, toward 
international cooperation, toward international 
striving for peace. 

One of the current Rotary activities in the field 
of international understanding is its program of 
fellowships which enable students of one country 
to live and study in countries other than their own, 
and thus to acquire a knowledge of other peoples. 
Rotary Fellows have constant opportunities to visit 
the home of Rotarians while studying abroad, and 
through these closer associations they are aided in 
acquiring a better understanding of the people of 
these countries, and in extending their knowledge 
of the economic, social and political forces which 
influence national thought and govern human be- 
havior. 

Over three decades ago, it was first proposed that 
Rotary International—then composed of 311 Ro- 
tary Clubs with a membership of 32,600 Rotarians 
—establish an endowment to perform “‘some great 
educational service to mankind.” Today, Rotary is 
a world-wide organization with more than 6,300 
Rotary Clubs and 305,000 Rotarians in 80 coun- 
tries and geographical regions. The endowment 
“for some great educational service to mankind” 
has developed over the years into an integral part 
of the Rotary program, operating as the Rotary 
Foundation and serving to demonstrate in many 
practical ways Rotary’s efforts to further interna- 
tional understanding, good will and peace. 


* Philip Lovejoy is Secretary of Rotary Inter- 
national, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Within recent months, the educational purposes 
of the Rotary Foundation have received increased 
attention through this program of fellowships in- 
augurated as a memorial to the Founder of Rotary, 
Paul P. Harris, who passed away last January. To 
honor his memory, Rotary Clubs throughout the 
world are raising a two million dollar fund 
through the Rotary Foundation for the purpose of 
awarding Rotary Fellowships for Advanced Study 
and to conduct other activities designed to pro- 
mote a better understanding among the peoples of 
the world. Although it is less than a year since the 
passing of Paul Harris, nineteen Rotary Fellow- 
ships have already been awarded to outstanding 
graduate students from Belgium, China, England, 
France, Mexico, Palestine, and the U.S.A., who 
are now studying at universities in countries other 
than their own. 

Anybody May Apply 

These Rotary Fellowships are world-wide in 
scope and unlimited in possibilities. They enable 
worthy students, possessing potential leadership 
abilities, to continue their studies in another 
country, and at the same time to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the people of that country, their culture, 
and their way of life. Created as a contribution to- 
ward enlarging the opportunities of the potential 
leaders of tomorrow to serve humanity, Rotary 
Fellowships open the way for students to become 
builders of bridges of understanding between 
their own countries and the countries in which they 
study. 

The qualifications established for Rotary Fel- 
lowship candidates are pointed to attract young 
men who have a capacity for appreciating educa- 
tional, cultural, and scientific accomplishments 
outside their own special fields and beyond the 
boundaries of their own countries. Successful 
candidates must possess a faculty for making 
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friends with other people, a basic international 
mindedness, and a genuine interest in developing 
a deep human understanding of their fellow men. 
In judging applications, prime importance is given 
to qualities of character and leadership. 

Other qualications require that the applicant 
must hold a college or university degree, must have 
a good speaking knowledge of the language of the 
country in which he proposes to study, and must 
have achieved a high scholastic standing during 
his college career. Fellowships are offered only to 
male students between the ages of 20 and 28, in- 
clusive. Race, color, creed, or country of citizen- 
ship are not factors for consideration. The awards 
provide for one year of study and the grants range 
from $1,800 to $2,900. 


Extra-Curricular Opportunities 


Many interesting letters have been received at 
Rotary headquarters in Chicago from Rotary Fel- 
lows. Each has referred to the helpful contacts 
Rotarians have provided. Thus William P. Barker 
of Canton, Ohio, who is preparing for the ministry 
and is attending New College in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, writes: ‘“The Ediburgh Rotary Club met the 
day after I arrived and I attended. I was most cor- 
dially received and was made to feel very much at 
home. Several of the members have invited me to 
their homes, and I feel very fortunate to have a 
group of men, so respected in this community, re- 
ceive me at once into their fellowship.” 

Of course, the student’s scholastic program is of 
the utmost importance during his year of study, 
and Rotary Clubs with Fellows studying in or near 
their communities know it. However, whenever it 
is possible without detriment to the student's aca- 
demic activities, he is given opportunities through 
the Rotary Club to make new acquaintances and 
gain new impressions of the land in which he is 
temporarily residing. 

Also, as an extra-curricular activity, it is made 
possible for the student to help contribute toward 
a better understanding of his native country and 
his people through radio talks, stories in the local 
ptess, and appearances before adult audiences and 
school groups. Rotary has learned through years of 
experience in the field of international relations 
that such personal contacts are of far-reaching im- 
portance in the task of creating friendship and 
understanding between countries and in dispelling 
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false conceptions which so often stand as insur- 
mountable barriers to peace and harmony in the 
family of nations. 

Rotary Fellows are selected by the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International from candidates 
endorsed by individual Rotary Clubs and approved 
by district and regional committees. The procedure 
is free of complex requirements. Rotarians every- 
where are encouraged to take an active part in this 
search for young men with potentialities for 
leadership, so that worthy students in all parts of 
the world might receive consideration for the 
awards. Deadline for applications to Rotary Clubs 
for the 1948-49 Rotary Fellowships is January 15. 
All requests for information should be directed to 
the nearest Rotary Club. 

In addition to the 19 Rotary Fellowships for 
Advanced Study, two Unesco-Rotary Social Serv- 
ice Fellowships have been awarded by Rotary 
International. Unesco is cooperating with Rotary 
International in the selection of these Fellows. 


Proved by Experience 


The awarding of international fellowships is 
not a new activity for Rotary. Individual Rotary 
Clubs and groups of Rotary Clubs for‘many years 


have brought students from one country to another 
for college or university study. The Rotarians of 
Georgia, for example, have sponsored the edu- 
cation of students from Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Norway, and The Netherlands at Georgia 
universities. One of the Rotary Districts in Illinois 
has brought students to Northwestern University 
from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. 

Over the years, such students have proved to 
be unusually effective ambassadors of good will, 
both in the country in which they study and, later, 
in their own country. 

There is an overwhelming need in the world 
today for increased friendship and understanding 
among nations and for leaders better trained to 
cope with world problems. The awarding of 19 
Fellowships for Advanced Study by Rotary Inter- 
national represents the beginning of a continuing 
program which will be intensified in years to come. 

To help make the world of tomorrow a better 
place in which to live is a goal toward which great 
strides through education can be made. Rotary ac- 
cepts its share of the responsibility in achieving 
that goal. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 


The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals is undertaking the preparation of materials 
for teaching in high schools the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. It is suggested that a specific unit on 
peacetime uses of atomic energy—its social and eco- 
nomic implications—be offered to older students in 
English and social studies. These students are then to 
present the material they have learned to as many 
adult groups in the community as possible. 

For information of these materials, to be available 
on a cost basis, address the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists, 
90 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, is trying to 
raise $1,000,000 to use in a campaign of public educa- 
tion on the facts of atomic energy and its social im- 
plications. Subscriptions from 11,000 individuals thus 
far received total $400,000. The Committee believes 
in international control of atomic energy and ulti- 
mately in the elimination of war. A Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists monthly appraises every important 


proposal for international control. 


World Republic, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, works to achieve lasting world peace through 
a federal world government. It seeks to strengthen the 
United Nations Organization, and it promotes a 
World Representative Constituent Assembly to be 
held in the fall of 1950 in Geneva, Switzerland, to 
draft a constitution for a federal world government, 
for presentation to national governments for ratifi- 
cation. 


The official index of consumers prices in large cities 
stood at 160.3 per cent of the 1939 average at the end 
of October. This was 20.3 per cent above June, 1946. 


The NEA Research Bulletin for February 1947 
traces salary developments from 1930 to 1947 for 
city school systems. The figures for all classroom 
teachers are as follows: 


SALARY TRENDS 1930-31 TO 1946-47 


1936-37 

$2,195 
1,656 
1,422 
1,281 
1,137 


1930-31 


Cities over 100,000 

Cities 30,000 to 100,000 
Cities 10,000 to 30,000 
Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Cities 2,500 to 5,000 


Unesco at Mexico City 

Delegates to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization ended the month- 
long meeting in Mexico City with a budget for next 
year of $8,000,000 and actions summarized by Jules 
Dubois for the Chicago Tribune as follows: 

1. Admitted Italy, Switzerland, Australia, Hun- 
gary and Uruguay, to bring the membership to 40 
nations. 

2. Agreed to have nothing to do with Franco Spain. 

3. Addressed an appeal to all intellectuals to com- 
bat war psychology. 

4. Agreed to hold the third session at Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

5. Established a half million dollar production unit 
with an international ideas bureau to sell Unesco to 
the world. 

6. Created an international theater institute. 

7. Studied creation of an international music in- 
stitute. 

8. Agreed to furnish educational facilities for dis- 
placed persons. 

9. Agreed to assist Spanish children and students 
in exile. 

10. Offered its services to the allied control coun- 
cil in Germany in an advisory capacity. 

11. Approved holding global seminars on prob- 
lems of teacher education, childhood education, edu- 
cation through youth-serving agencies, and teaching 
about the United Nations and specialized agencies. 

12. Approved a seminar on Latin-American edu- 
cational problems with Unesco attending; if asked by 
the Pan American Union. 

13. Approved sending educational experts to mem- 
ber states when requested to conduct surveys for the 
betterment of teaching for international understand- 
ing. 

iA. Approved four pilot projects in fundamental 
education in Haiti, China, East Africa, and one for 
Latin America. 


Per Cent 
Increase 
1930-31 to 
1946-47 
35.9 
39.7 
48.1 
47.9 
56.4 


1946-47 
$3,064 
2,458 
2,299 
2,121 
2,044 


1944-45 

$2,718 
2,129 
1,945 
1,812 
1,694 


1940-41 
$2,391 
1,763 
1,551 
1,424 
1,273 
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15. Approved a fundamental scheme to tie together 
bush schools in Africa, village improvement schemes 
in India, craft schools in South America, cultural mis- 
sions in Mexico, and mass education projects in 


China. 

16. Agreed to a pilot project on ground huts for 
Tanganyika, East Africa. 

17. Approved collection, collation and distribu- 
tion of printed materials, reports, lists of films and re- 
cordings and other educational aids, including an edu- 
cational yearbook. 

18. Approved creation of the world university of 
the air. 

19. Approved production of world catalogs of 
music and visual art projection. 


20. Agreed to absorb library archives and docu- 
ments of the international institute of intellectual 


cooperation. 


American Education Fellowship 


The American Education Fellowship (perhaps 
again to be officially called the Progressive Education 
Association) which met in Chicago in November de- 
voted much of its time to an analysis of its ‘‘spear- 
head” and “vanguard” function. The resolutions 
which were adopted, subject to a membership refer- 
endum after publication in the official magazine, say 
that “two great constructive purposes have first claim” 
upon the Association: 


1. The reconstruction of the economic system in the 
direction of greater social justice and stability; a system 
to be secured by whatever democratic planning and so- 
cial controls experience shows to be necessary; a system 
in which social security and a guaranteed annual wage 
sufficient to meet scientific standards of nourishment, 
shelter, clothing, health, recreation, and education are 
universalized; a system in which the will of the ma- 
jority, with due regard for the interests of all the people 
is the sovereign determinant of every basic economic 
policy. 

2. The establishment of a genuine world order, an 
order in which national sovereignty is subordinate to 
world authority in crucial interests affecting peace and 
security; an order in which all weapons of war and 
police forces are finally under that authority; an order 
in which international economic coordination of trade, 
resources, labor, distribution and standards, is prac- 
ticed parallel with the hest standards of individual na- 
tions; an order which must be geared with the increas- 
ing socializations and public controls now developing in 
England, Sweden, New Zealand, and certain other 
countries; an order in which all nationals, races, and 
religions receive equal rights; an order in which “world 
citizenship” thus assumes at least equal status with na- 
tional citizenship. 
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Other sections of the report say that “Educators 
must understand what is taking place in the com- 
munity, and must take a stand on controversial issues 
of the day. It is their right and duty to participate in 
active political life.” ‘In teaching. practice there 
should be no attempt to indoctrinate for any political 
party or for any given economic system.” The Associ- 
ation will “continue to emphasize ‘learning by doing,’ 
‘community schools,’ ‘the integrated curriculum,’ 
‘teacher-pupil planning,’” and other objectives of 
“progressive education.” 

Phi Delta Kappan John De Boer is President of the 
American Education Fellowship, and the report was 
written by Brother Theodore Brameld for a committee 
including Brothers Ernest O. Melby, Harold Benja- 
min, Glenn Macomber. On the Board of Directors are 
also Brothers William H. Burton, Carleton Wash- 
burne, W. Carson Ryan, F. C. Rosecrance, J. G. Um- 
stattd, Warren Seyfert, Robert K. Speer, and Samuel 
McLaughlin. 

The International Book Club sponsored by the New 
Education Fellowship, 1 Park Crescent, Portland 
Place, London, W. 1, England, plans three or four 
books annually for the annual subscription of $4.50 
(£1). The books will be on new educational methods 
and experiments in many nations. The titles first an- 
nounced are Education for Sanity, by W. B. Curry; 
Teach Them to Live: The Story of the Eight-Year 
Experiment, by James Hemming; A Guide to Soviet 
Education, by Beatrice King; International Year 
Book of Experimental Education (Experiments in 
Adolescent Education), and Play and Childhood, by 
Prof. Jean Piaget. 


Research 


The five reports of the President's Scientific Re- 
search Board, created by Executive Order to survey 
our national scientific resources in terms of men, 
money, and facilities, are now available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., as follows: 

Volume 1. A Program for the Nation, price 20 

cents. 

Volume 2. The Federal Research Program, price 

55 cents. 

Volume 3. Administration for Research, price 55 

cents. 

Volume 4. Manpower for Research, price 35 cents. 

Volume 5. The Nation’s Medical Research, price 

25 cents. 

Enrollment of student majors in science has in- 
creased to about 600,000, by 80 per cent since 1941, 
while their teachers increased only 20 per cent in num- 
ber. The colleges and universities would require 
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15,000 more instructors, including 4,500 with doc- 
tor’s degrees, if the prewar ratios were re-established. 
Lack of funds and equipment also handicap effective 
instruction. 

The nation, by 1957, should be devoting as least 
1 per cent of the national income to scientific research 
and development in universities, industry, and the 
government, says the report, with heavier emphasis 
upon basic research. It is recommended that the fed- 
eral government support such research, 250 million 
dollars by 1957, with a federal program of assistance 
to undergraduate and graduate students in sciences, 
as an integral part of an over-all national scholarship 
and fellowship program. 

Last year 625 million dollars were spent by the 
federal government for thousands of scientific proj- 
ects, administered through 16 federal departments 
and agencies. 

Volume 4 emphasizes the need for a general in- 
crease in the level of teachers’ salaries. The profes- 
sional preparation required of teachers is such as to 
justify a mean salary of $5,000 a year for all teachers, 
says the report. 


International Relations 


To encourage the formation of international rela- 
tions clubs and similar bodies, Unesco has issued a 
short booklet of suggestions. Primarily intended for 
schools, universities and other groups of young peo- 
ple, there is much in it that could be usefully assimi- 
lated by adults anxious to expand their own knowledge 
of world affairs by group discussion. 

The booklet describes how clubs can be set up and 
outlines the kind of work that they may do both for 
the instruction of their members and the giving of 
help to those in war-devastated countries whose need 
is greatest. Copies are obtainable, free of charge, on 
application to Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris. 


A Committee to Frame a World Constitution issued 
in July the first number of Common-Cause, a monthly 
report. The subscription price is set at $4.00 to be sent 
to the Secretary of the Committee, 975 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Drawing its inspiration 
from the American Federal Convention of 1787 and 
the Federalist papers which followed, the Committee 
to Frame a World Constitution plans to offer this year 
a draft for a proposed constitution for a world govern- 
ment. In cooperation with groups in other countries 
an unofficial “World Constituent Assembly” is 
planned for Geneva in the autumn of 1950. 


Indoor gymnastic activities accounted for 23 per 
cent of accidents on school premises. Outdoor ath- 
letics ranked second as a source of accidents to stu- 
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dents. More than half of all accidents to school chil- 
dren during the school year occurred in the school 
building, on school grounds, or going to and from 
school. “Accident Facts,” yearly statistical survey, 
1947 edition, is available at 50 cents from the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


Texas has accredited courses in Bible in 177 high 
schools and academies. Bible as an academic subject 
for credit was authorized by the State Department of 
Education in 1938. 


Almost 2,300,000 students are enrolled in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States, 1,000,000 
more than the peak of prewar years, according to the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Equal pay for men and women school teachers 
was approved by a November election in Massachu- 
setts. 


N. E. A. will hold its 86th Annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly in Cleveland, Ohio, July 
5-9, 1948. 


In a nuclear magnetic cooling project, research 
workers at Ohio State University are aiming at the 
lowest temperatures ever attained—within a hundred- 
thousandth or a millionth of a degree from absolute 
zero. The lowest temperature thus far attained is three- 
thousandths of a degree from absolute zero. Many 
substances show remarkable changes in properties at 
low temperatures. Experimentation in mass three 
helium, rare isotope present in the ratio of one part 
to ten million in normal helium, is being carried on in 
the region of 450 degrees below zero. 


Last year there were 50 graduates for 500 positions 
as teachers of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. Informa- 
tion of training needed may be secured by addressing 
the Illinois Commission for Handicapped Children, 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


The Advertising Federation of America is sponsor- 
ing a national contest on “How Advertising Helps to 
Raise Our Standards of Living.” The contest has been 
approved by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Winners of local contests spon- 
sored by units of the Federation try for the national 
prize of $500. The closing date is April 19, 1948. 


There is one fatal accident for each two million 
miles driven by 16-year-old automobile drivers, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Motor Club. From the 20-25- 
year-old group the average is one fatal accident for 
each eight million miles. For drivers 45-50 it is one 
accident to 21 million miles. 





English As It Is Spoken 


Exclusive 


“Bell has a much better love for books.” That sen- 
tence has in each word a vowel sound not found in 
any language save English. 

Here is another phrase to trip the unwary learner 
of English, “Though a tough cough plough me 
through.” —Frank C. Laubach. 


The A in ABC 


Although most languages let A represent one sound 
only, English requires it to stand for eight different 
sounds, as in ale, chaotic, care, add, account, arm, 
ask, and sofa. 


Round One 

A Frenchman was relating his experiences of 
learning the English language. 

“When I discovered that if I was quick I was fast,” 
he said, ‘‘and that if I was tied I was fast, and that 
not to eat was to fast, I was discouraged. But when 
I came across the sentence, “The first one won one 
one-dollar prize,’ I gave up trying to learn the English 
language.” 

He Ran a Temperature? 


as in cool. It means drink—maybe milk or beer.” 

W is really just what we call it—double u. The 
European and original pronunciation is 00 as in cool. 
If we should spell it cwl the Welsh would pronounce 
it correctly. 

Now we have the shuck off, let’s crack the nut. In 
teaching beginners we shouldn't tell them that 2 is 
wu (short u) or woo (as the first three letters of 
wood). Tell them that w is 00 as in cool. Wish is 
o0o-ish. Well is oo-ell. Now is nah-oo. 

At evening high school I was once processing a 
class of 20 Scandinavians for “citizenship.” At the 
beginning of our work together, every one said wat, 
wy, wich, were, wile, wistle, weel, and the rest. 

I thought about cwrw and devised a corrective 
scheme. I told them that some ancient dunderhead 
started the fool plan of putting the w before the h, 
which is only the sign of a breath. The Greeks indi- 
cated the breath by a mark—like an apostrophe. So 
should we. 

By putting the letters in their right places we 
could pronounce the words correctly—hwen, hwat, 
hweel. Then say hoo-en, hoo-at, 
hoo-eel. 





Editor: You made your hero 
too hot-headed, I’m afraid. 

Writer: What do you mean? 

Editor: He has a lantern jaw 
to begin with, and his whole 
face is lit up. His cheeks flamed, 
he gave a burning glance, and 
hot with wrath and boiling with 
rage he administered a scorch- 
ing glance. 


The Lost Word 
“Tommy, what is a syno- 

nym?’ the teacher asked. 
“A synonym,” said Tommy 
wisely, ‘is a word you use when 
you can’t spell the other one.” 


CW RW 


When I was a young teacher 
a clever Welsh parson asked 


Well, it worked. At the next 
meeting every one of the 20 
were saying hoo-en. 

So, teachers, hwen and hwere 
you have hwat you think is a 
problem in pronunciation don’t 
hwimper and hweeze, but think 
of cwrw!—Sierra Educational 
News. 

“Are Teachers ‘She's’ ?” 

“For the sake of good 

English usage and of sound 
teacher recruitment policy, 
let us reform our language 
habits” and refer to teach- 
ers generally as “he” 
rather than as “‘she.” 

A major source of irritation 
to readers of educational litera- 
ture who are sensitive to lan- 


me to pronounce cwrw. I didn’t 
know w then and couldn't haz- 
ard even a guess. He laughed at 
me, said he was astonished that 
a teacher didn’t know his alpha- 
bet. He said, “It’s coo-roo—oo 





“Yes, I know your husband 
is a schoolteacher, but what 
does he do for a living?” 


COLLIER'S 


JOHN JARVIS 








Cartoon from Collier's September 20, 1947, by 
permission of Collier's and the artist, John Jarvis. 
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guage usage is the common 
practice of using the feminine 
rather than the masculine per- 
sonal pronoun in referring to 
teachers. Many persons who 
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ought to know better habitually say, for example, 
“The teacher, in dealing with er class’ instead of “in 
dealing with Ais class.” 

This is objectionable on two grounds. 

In the first place, good English usage requires the 
masculine pronoun when the reference is to an un- 
identified member of a group which includes per- 
sons of both sexes. Although many authors and fac- 
tory workers are women, we do not say “the author at 
her desk,” or “the factory worker at her bench,” un 
less the context clearly indicates that we are speaking 
only about female authors or factory workers. Sim- 
ilarly, we should not say ‘‘the teacher in her classroom,” 
unless the reference is to teachers of primary grades 
or members of other groups made up of women. It is 
true, of course, that the majority of teachers are 
women, but this is not sufficient justification for the 
practice here complained of. 

The practice is objectionable, in the second place, 
because, by suggesting that teaching is women’s work, 
it tends to discourage men from entering the profes- 
sion. One of the weaknesses of the American high 
school has been its lack of an adequate proportion of 
men teachers. We need to adopt policies that will 
attract more good men into the profession. The prac- 
tice here discussed not only fails to serve this purpose, 
but actually tends to discourage men from entering the 


profession. This is particularly unfortunate at the 
present, when many veterans are making decisions 
about their own careers. What “‘he-man” from Guadal- 
canal will be attracted to a profession in which he 


will commonly be referred to as “she” ? 

For the sake of good English usage and of a sound 
teacher-recruitment policy, let us reform our language 
habits at this point—Educational Research Bulletin. 


Orthographe Mirabile 


I came beneath a pine tree bough 

When I was searching for my cough. 

I could not reach the pine cones, though, 
The branch was high and I was lough, 
Ah, Me,” I cried, with rueful laugh, 
“Would that I were a tall giraugh.” 

Just then a wind came hurtling through, 
The branches cracked, so fierce it blough. 
This blast, so shrill it made me cough, 
Disloughed the cones, which tumbled ough, 
And on it went with angry sough; 

I put my treasure in my mough 

And started home across the slough 
Forgetting what I'd come to dough. 

Bossy was standing by her trough; 

Did I mistake, or did she scough? 
—Katherine Buxbaum in the N.E.A. Journal. 
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Horse Drawn Vehicle 
Critic: ‘The picture of the horse is good, but where 


is the wagon?” 
Artist: “Oh, the horse will draw that.” 


The Cool Word 

This frigid day my wife substituted as a teacher. In 
the 8th grade class in the social studies on labor un- 
rest in the 1890's, one boy cracked: 

“It’s too bad about John L. Lewis losing his union- 
suit, isn’t it?” 

Happily teacher was inspired ; she said, 

“It is coal for that, isn’t it?” 


The Sweet Thing! 

You may call a woman a kitten, but you must not call 
her a cat. 

You may call her a mouse, but you must not call her a 
rat. 

You may call her a chicken, but you must not call 
her a hen. 

You may call her a duck, but you must not call her a 
goose. 

You may call her a vision, but you must not call her a 
sight. 


Occu-Pied 
Few people know there are thousands of OIKOLO- 
GISTS in this country ; even the OIKOLOGISTS don’t 
know it. One exception was the mother of a newborn 
babe in a Kansas City hospital who put down her 
occupation as OIKOLOGIST. The dictionary says she 
meant a HOUSEKEEPER. 


Ladies’ Column 

We sometimes wonder how many women read the 
Put DELTA KAPPAN. If any wife reads this, we shall 
expect to hear from the aggrieved husband at once. 

The Frater of Psi Omega offers this hint to young 
wives: “If your husband refuses to wipe the dishes, 
claiming that it is not a man’s job, politely reach for 
the Bible, and read from 2' Kings 21:13.” 

To even off the matter, we add also from the same 
source, ““Ten Commandments for Prospective Brides,” 
quoted from Typing Tips: 

1. Pay cash for two years. 

. Get up in the morning with your husband. 
Watch the gasoline gauge in the automobile. 
. Be courteous to servants. 

. Save money for a rainy day. 

. Don’t grumble. 

. Keep your troubles to yourself. 

Tolerate other people's foibles. 

. Avoid over-eating. 

. Accept the unalterable. 
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GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 


for 
STUDENTS AND OTHERS 


“Sportsmanship is that quality of honor that desires always to be courteous, fair and 
respectful, and it is interpreted in the conduct of players, spectators, coaches, and 


school authorities.” —Fielding H. Yost. 


* * 


* * 


Students 


Should set a pee example in the matter of sportsmanship and should quickly condemn unsportsmanlike conduct 


on the part o 


(1) Remember that a student spectator represents his 
school the same as does the athlete. 


(2) Recognize that the good name of the school is 
more valuable than any game won by unfair play. 

(3) Respond with enthusiasm to the calls of the cheer 
leaders for yells in support of the team, especially when 
it is losing. 

(4) Learn the rules of the various athletic games so 
that either as spectators or critics they will be intelligent. 
(5) Accept decisions of officials without question. 

(6) Express disapproval of rough play or poor sports- 
manship on the part of players representing the school. 

(7) Express disapproval of any abusive remarks from 
the sidelines. 


(8) Recognize and applaud an exhibition of fine play 
or good sportsmanship on the part of the visiting team. 


(9) Be considerate of the injured on the visiting team. 


(10) Insist on the courteous treatment of the visiting 
team as it passes through the streets or visits the local 


other students or adults. To this end they should— 


school building, and extend the members every possible 
courtesy. 

(11) Acquaint the adults of the community and the 
grade pupils with the ideals of sportsmanship that are 
acceptable to the school. 

(12) Impress upon the community its responsibility 
for the exercise of self-control and fair play at all ath- 
letic contests. 


(13) Advocate that any apetetes who continually evi- 
dences poor sportsmanship requested not to atttend 
future contests. 


(14) Insist on fair, courteous, and truthful accounts 
of athletic contests in local and school papers. 

(15) Be familiar with the state rules of eligibility and 
support their strict enforcement. 

(16) Encourage the full discussion of fair play, 
sportsmanship, and school spirit through class work 
and auditorium programs in order to discover ways by 
which students and schools can develop and demonstrate 
good sporstmanship. 
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Phi Delta Kappa 
Annual Luncheon at A.A.S.A 


Tuesday February 24,1948 12:00 o'clock 


(Program feature will adjourn promptly at 2:00 p. m.) 


THE AMERICAN ROOM 
HOTEL TRAYMORE ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY 


SPEAKER: William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and President of The World Organization of the Teaching 


Profession 
SUBJECT: World Education and Reconstruction 


Estimated attendance: 500 Buy your ticket early 
$2.50 per plate 


Tickets on sale at 


Auditorium Registration Booth, A. A. S. A. 
Phi Delta Kappa Headquarters, Hotel Traymore 
and by the National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa 


This annual luncheon on Tuesday noon is one of the traditions of Phi Delta Kappa. Last 
year it was one of the real features of the A. A. S. A. meeting and it should be so again 
this year. Date the luncheon on your calendar now if you are attending the annual meet- 
ing of the School Administrators and purchase your ticket to the luncheon as soon as 
possible after your arrival in Atlantic City. In addition to the fraternity fellowship, which 
you will enjoy, you will hear a brief report of the National Council and of the fraternity 


at work. 











